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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 
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A STRANGER TO THESE sHoRES, Chancing to be upon the Brighton 
road on a Sunday morning in the present month, may be surprised to 
encounter a procession of motor-cars whose remarkable appearance 
betrays their even more remarkable age. He will be watching the event 
variously described as the Veteran Car Run or the Old Crocks’ Race. 
This last description, however, nicely combines affection with derision 
to achieve complete inaccuracy. The object of the exercise is not to see 
who shall get to Brighton first, but who shall get there at all. And if you 
apply the term ‘old crock’ to, shall we say, that 1904 Panhard-Levassor, 


its performance on the Brighton road will undoubtedly cause you later 
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on to eat your ill-chosen words. The Run commemorates that distant 
day when the motor-car was freed from the necessity to be preceded by 
a man bearing a red flag—an occasion which the pedestrian population 
of these islands may regard as being no matter for celebration. But the 
wheels of progress will turn, whether we like it or not. And, to be frank, we 


at the Midland Bank do like it. More 


by providing industry with financial sinews which amounted last year to 


we actively encourage the process, 


some hundreds of millions of pounds. And, if you really dislike cars, if you 
deplore the idea that your favourite bank should assist your favourite 
hate —forgive us, won’t you ? We do help the boot and shoe industry, too! 
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THE SCOTCH 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
gifts and entertaining 


Besides being the Christmas gift that pleases every- 
body, “Black & White” is the quality Scotch for 
Christmas entertaining. You 






have only to see how much your ff \ ) 
guests appreciate the extra J 4 \ 
smoothness and mellow char- va , oa = 
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acter of this superb Scotch to 
confirm your good judgment 
in serving “Black & White” 
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for their pleasure. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S ” 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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your sunshine wonderland 





Why not leave the frost and fog 
behind for a week or two! Relax in 
the sun—in Spain. Spain where 
flowers are blooming now in their 
colourful thousands. Zinnias, 
cannas, oleander, morning glory— 
an ever-changing never-ending 
parade of beauty. Go wander 
through orange groves. Laze on 
the beaches. Watch the dances of 
the region. Delight in the fabulous 
foods and wines. 


ALL IN HOLIDAYS BY 

AIR FOR AS LITTLE 

AS £44 FOR 8 DAYS 
(BARCELONA) 











The Spanish National 

Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1. Ask your travel agent about Span, 
the winter wonderland that’s so 


near by air. 


MADRID, the gateway to Spain and the Canary Islands 


COSTA DEL SOL + MAJORCA + COSTA BRAVA + COSTA BLANCA 


ISSUED BY BEA, IBERIA ANO THE 


SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIGT OFFICE 
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There is now available at every 
branch of the eleven Clearing Banks 
an extension of a banking service 
that will help every organisation 
which has invoices to send. 














It is called the Credit Transfer 

service and it greatly simplifies the 
handling of accounts. In operation, 
the Creditor Company sends with the 
bill, either as a detachable part of it or 
separately enclosed with it, a standard slip naming 
the bank and branch at which the Company’s account is kept. 
The customer, if he has no bank account, takes as many slips as 
he has, with cash to the total amount involved, and hands the 
money over the counter at any branch of any of the banks 
mentioned below. If the customer has a bank account he can, 
of course, use a single cheque and conduct his business by post. 


The advantages of the Credit Transfer service are considerable, both for those 

who supply goods and services and those who pay for them. The supplier is saved 
the trouble of dealing with a multitude of individual payments, for they go straight 
to his bank, from whom notification and the relevant slips will be received 

at regular intervals. The buyer is also saved both time and trouble: whether he 
has one bill to pay or twenty, a single payment at any bank pays them all. 


: hundreds of man-hours’ 
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THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BANK + COUTTS & CO + DISTRICT BANK + GLYN, MILLS & CO 
MIDLAND BANK + NATIONAL BANK + NATIONAL 


BARCLAYS 
LLOYDS BANK + MARTINS BANK + 
PROVINCIAL BANK + WESTMINSTER BANK + WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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Besides being the Christmas gift that pleases every- 
body, “Black & White” is the quality Scotch for 


Christmas entertaining. You 
have only to see how much your 
guests appreciate the extra 
smoothness and mellow char- 
acter of this superb Scotch to 
confirm your good judgment 
in serving “Black & White” 
for their pleasure. 
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The Spanish National 
Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


MADRID, the gateway to Spain and the Canary Islands 
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ISSUED BY BEA, 
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Why not leave the frost and fog 
behind for a week or two! Relax in 
the sun—in Spain. Spain where 
flowers are blooming now in their 
colourful thousands. Zinnias, 
cannas, oleander, morning glory— 
an ever-changing never-ending 
parade of beauty. Go wander 
through orange groves. Laze on 
the beaches. Watch the dances of 
the region. Delight in the fabulous 
foods and wines. 

Ask your travel agent about Spain, 


the winter wonderland that’s so 
near by air. 
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There is now available at every 
branch of the eleven Clearing Banks 
an extension of a banking service 
that will help every organisation 
which has invoices to send. 








It is called the Credit Transfer 

service and it greatly simplifies the 
handling of accounts. In operation, 
the Creditor Company sends with the 
bill, either as a detachable part of it or 
separately enclosed with it, a standard slip naming 

the bank and branch at which the Company’s account is kept. 
The customer, if he has no bank account, takes as many slips as 
he has, with cash to the total amount involved, and hands the 
money over the counter at any branch of any of the banks 
mentioned below. If the customer has a bank account he can, 
of course, use a single cheque and conduct his business by post. 











The advantages of the Credit Transfer service are considerable, both for those 

who supply goods and services and those who pay for them. The supplier is saved 
the trouble of dealing with a multitude of individual payments, for they go straight 
to his bank, from whom notification and the relevant slips will be received 

at regular intervals. The buyer is also saved both time and trouble: whether he 
has one bill to pay or twenty, a single payment at any bank pays them all. 
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ONE 
AFTER aes 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY 
AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week 
South African Airways 


BOEING //())// STRATOJETS 


are in the air between London and Johannesburg 
carrying passengers to either city and to many places 


in between, in supreme ease and comfort. 
AUSTRALIA VIA 
JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and 
the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B aircraft for 
little more than the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
>! AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


Consult your travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 
FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 














Pintail 


THE SHERRY FOR DISCERNING PALATES 


One of the most satisfying joys in life is 

to be judged a connoisseur by connoisseurs. 
Pintail Sherry confirms your respect for 
fine wine, compliments your taste, flatters 
your friends and pleases your palate. 
In case of difficulty about supplies, 
please write to us at the address 
below 


PINTAIL SHERRY 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 

Established 1800 










BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 
GARRARD & CO LTD 
LONDON 


why your watch 
should come 


from Garrard 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET: W.1. REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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Gentleman’s 18 ct. gold watch on gold bracelet. 
£507.0.0. 


To buy a watch at Garrard is to be certain that you have 
secured the very best time-piece in its class: for here each 
watch has been selected by experts and submitted to the most 
rigorous testing and inspection . . . and has passed with honours. 
Every watch we display has our exclusive two-year uncon- 
ditional guarantee, which is given in addition to the maker’s 
warranty. The wisest way to buy a watch is to go to Garrard, 
where you see only the world’s finest watches in a wide variety 
of designs. 


An illustrated catalogue of watches will be sent free upon 
request. 
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The most handsome 
Tweeds are DONEGAL 


HANDWOVEN ! 


No mechanically produced tweed can equal 
the charm of these handwoven fabrics, 
many with the distinctive irregular fleck, 
and the subtle beauty of the colours taken 
from the lovely Irish countryside. 

To enable you to identify Donegal //and- 
woven Tweed beyond all doubt, an exclusive 
Mark is now applicd to it. In your own 
interests, make sure you see this Mark on 
the cloth, and on the label in the garment. 
Then you are sure you are buying genuine 
Donegal HANDWOVEN Tweed—by far the 


smartest for town or country, 

DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN 
IWEED 

4 4 
bears this exclusive 
Ko l-Tabdhdlot-tdlola Mmm dt- tgs: 




























The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Issued by the Donegal Handwoven 
Association Ltd., Donegal, Ireland. 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 
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RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1961. 


A NEW PORTRAIT TO MARK HER TOUR OF THE FAR-EAST: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


This charming new portrait of Princess Alexandra of Kent has been including a visit to the University of Hong Kong which is celebrating 
taken to mark her current visit to the Far East, for which she was to its fiftieth anniversary this year. Elsewhere in this issue we show scenes 
leave on October 29. Her Royal Highness is to spend a week in Hong of life at the University. On November 14 she will artive in Japan. She 
Kong, where she will carry out a number of official engagements, will also pay visits to Siam, Burma and Aden. (Photograph by Archie Parker.) 


Postage—Inland, 44d.: Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad. 5\d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HE trouble about money is that everybody 


wants it. It is splendid stuff and wonderfully 
useful, but the competition for it is terrific and it 
runs very quickly through the fingers. As well, 
therefore, as being susceptible of much good—for 
think how much good anyone could do with, say, 
a million pounds who gave full rein to his benevo- 
lent impulses !—it causes a great deal of competi- 
tion, covetousness, jealousy and heart-burning, 
though whether any more, human nature being 
what it is, than any other commodity of exchange 

cows or beads or, in the less enlightened 


parts of Arabia and Africa, slaves—| 
gravely doubt. For this reason, however 
many worthy persons and others not so 


worthy contend that money is the source of 
all evil and that mankind would be the better 


for dispensing with it. Few of these 
good men and women, however, I have 
noticed, seldom seek to dispense with it 
themselves. 


For though money can act, like almost 
every other material object of which one can 
think, as a medium for human selfishness and 
lust for power, it is human selfishness and 
lust for power that is the root of evil, not 
money. And the widespread possession ot 
money tends to operate as a form of social 
education, and one of the things in which 
it educates one is the realisation that others 
have needs and rights as well as oneself 
and, that to enjoy the satisfaction of one’s 
own needs and rights, one must needs allow 
for theirs. And of all terrestrial lessons 
I think this is the most valuable. Even the 
most saintly and selfless need to learn it 
for though saintly and selfless persons may 
zealously seek to benefit their fellow creatures 
they all too frequently tend to do sw 
in a way which accords with their own 
beliefs and wishes but which takes little or 
no account of the wishes and beliefs of those 
they seek to benefit. And unless the bene 
ficiary concurs with the benefit little benefit 
is, in fact, felt to have been conferred. This 
is why some of the semi-primitive peoples on 
whom we have recently bestowed the benefits 
of a full parliamentary democracy appear 
to be so painfully lacking in gratitude fo: 
what we have given them and lose so little 
time in discarding and repudiating it, as 
well as in abusing us and our motives. It 
has been something, they feel, that has been 
thrust on them from above and without their 
consent. It is like those portentous and to 
us unreadable tomes, handsomely bound in 
leather, that we used to be given at school- 
prize-givings in the early years of this century 
They no doubt seemed highly desirable 
prizes to our schoolmasters and even to the 
old blow-hard presenting them, but they 
didn’t seem worth anything to us, except, 


perhaps, as a means of impressing our 
parents. For we had never been consulted as to 
our wants. 


The beauty of money, the moral beauty, that 
is, is that its two-way use forces a man to ascertain 
and satisfy some other person's wishes as the price 
of satisfying his own. Except in very exceptional 
circumstances, as when, say, the other partner to a 
monetary bargain is starving or in desperation 
from some other cause, he cannot dictate his price. 
He has to negotiate it with another human being 
towards whom he has no particular obligation or 
binding affection. For though it is comparatively 
easy for even highly selfish and unchristian persons 
to confer benefits on those they love, we have so 
little natural inclination or motive to confer them on 
‘hose w2 do not personally love, that is, on the over- 
' sing m.jority ef mankind, that our dealings 
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A DIAGRAM WHICH SPEAKS FOR 
FROM THE RUSSIAN NUCLEAR TESTS HELD UP TO OCTOBER 23 WHEN 
A BOMB BELIEVED TO HAVE A STRENGTH OF THIRTY MEGATONS WAS 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


with strangers from whom we want to acquire 
something we need is likely to be both arbitrary 
and unjust unless we are compelled, by the terms 
of the free economy under which we live, to make 
a deal with them and come to a mutually agreeable 
settlement. This is where the use of money 


performs such a valuable and educative function. 
It is the means of satisfying both oneself and some 
other person over whose rights and wishes, if one 
had the power, one would probably otherwise ride 
roughshod 


Even if one assumes that one is so 


Russia's Nuclear Tests 1961 
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1 
14 
_16 
17 12 mega 
18 1 megaton 
20 1 megaton 
2 ot tated 
2 Oct. 1 ton 
4 U iealons 
5 14 megatons 
6 10 megatons 
8 not stated 
12 not stated 
23 not stated 








30 megatons or more’ 





Total power 
from 17 measured tests 
69.2 megatons * 

( 70,000,000 tons TNT.) 


1 Not including 
5 unmeasured 
tests 





times 


power of 


TNT 


1,000 Kilotons 1.000.000 Tons 


Megaton 


EXPLODED ON NOVAYA ZEMLYA. 


good and kindly a man that one would not know- 
ingly misuse or oppress another, the capacity 
inherent in our natures for believing that what 
one wants is right is so unlimited as to render one 
almost oblivious of any other human being’s point 
of view that conflicts with it. Thus I read in the 
paper this morning of the case of a Water Board 
which is apparently contemplating in seven or 
eight years’ time compulsorily flooding a whole 
valley containing several farms whose unfortunate 
owners are as a result prevented either from 
selling their land or enjoying the benefits they could 
otherwise derive from it. One of them, seeking to 
put up a new building to accommodate his cattle, 
has been refused the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Improvement Grant he would otherwise receive 
towards it on the ground that it would not be 
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prudent to grant it in view of the possible destruc 


tion of his land in eight years’ time. Anojhet 
cannot purchase an expensive piece of machinery 
essential to the economy of his farm because of his 
complete uncertainty as to his agricultural future, 
not to mention that of his home, and in these days 
both homes and farms are hard to come by. If 
the Water Board and its officials were compelled, 
like the common rut of us, to use the ordinary 
monetary machinery of life and _ bargain 
for the land it wishes, in pursuit of the 
highest motives, to flood, it would be unable 
to act tyrannically and unfairly in the matter 
and to inflict a gross injustice on helpless 
strangers over whose lives and livelihood it 
has been given this despotic authority. It 
ould attain its wishes but only to the extent 
to which the monetary means at its disposal 
enabled it to satisfy the wishes of others. 
There would have, in other words, to be a 
bargain, and a bargain which left both parties 
to it feeling that they had got something that 
each wanted. 

Of course, the officials of 
authority concerned in the case 
believe that they are doing right 
petrating such a manifest injustice 
iniquity, for, from the point of view of the 
poor men so oppressed, iniquity it is. They 
believe that the public is going to be served 
by their authoritarian dictates, even though 
fellow creatures may be going to lose their 
homes and livelihood as a result and, in 
any case, be kept for years in agonising 
suspense. The Legislature that authorises 
such injustice presumably believes the same; 
it is acting, it is argued, for the general good 
of the subject. I doubt, however, in the long 
run if the subject possesses anything more pre 
cious than justice from those who rule him, 
and, if injustice is to be done to one man 
or set of men pro bono publico, no subject 
is safe from injustice. In other words, it is 
better, by and large, for men to enjoy the free- 
dom of choice and bargaining that the mutual 
use of the money mechanism offers them 
than to have the disposal of their lives directed 
for them by all-powerful philanthropists 
freed from the necessity of acting justly. 
Other things being equal, the more disposal 
over their own lives the State leaves the 
individual, the more justice, as well as liberty 
and virtue, there will be in the world. That 
is why I disbelieve in the validity of what 
is commonly called socialism. That the State 
should act as an umpire, that it should, when 
necessary, redistribute wealth by remedial 
taxation, that one man should not be 
fantastically rich and another helplessly 
poor, I fully believe. But to redistribute the 
means of free choice is one thing; to by-pass it 
altogether and substitute for it a completely 
authoritarian dictation by one man or set of 
men or another is to reverse the whole course of our 
libertarian history and to open the flood-gates of 
tyranny. Money is a passport for free men; com- 
pulsory purchase and the whole modern mechanism 
of statutory confiscation the dungeon key of the 
servile state. The use of the first produces a 
community of men capable of realising that others 
have rights and viewpoints that must be respected, 
while the other breeds men, like the totalitarian 
dictators with whom the last thirty years have 
made us so painfully familiar, who are incapable 
of any bargain except one in which they obtain 
everything they want’ while those who seek to do 
business with them have to yield their all. It is 
this that Lord Acton had in mind when he wrote 
that all power corrupts, but that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT THE ROYAL DAIRY 
SHOW : ASPECTS OF A GREAT OLYMPIA OCCASION. 


(Left.) 

AT THE ROYAL DAIRY 
SHOW, WHICH OPENED 
AT OLYMPIA ON 
OCTOBER 24: PRIN- 
CESS ALEXANDRA 
WATCHING A LITTER 
OF PIGLETS. THE 
LANDRACE BREED, 
EITHER PURE OR 
CROSSED, DOMINATED 
THE PIG SECTION OF 

THE SHOW. 











(Right. ) 

THE ROYAL DAIRY 

SHOW IS NOT CON- 

FINED TO THE DAIRY 
AND INDEED MORE 

AND MORE SPACE 








ANDRA IS TALKING 
TO THE EXHIBITOR OF 
A FINE RABBIT. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA MEETS A PRIZE-WINNING GOAT. THE BEST GOATLING IN THE SHOW 
CAME FROM BOROUGHBRIDGE, YORKS; THE BEST GOAT FROM TARPORLEY, CHESHIRE. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WAS PRESENTED WITH A CAERPHILLY CHEESE BY MR. W. R. TREHANE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRY CHEESE COUNCIL. LEFT: THE ENGLISH CHEESE MAIDEN. 


POULTRY, OF COURSE, ALSO FORM A SECTION AT THE ROYAL DAIRY SHOW; AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA DURING HONEY PROVIDES AN INTERESTING SECTION OF THE SHOW; AND HERE PRINCESS 
HER VISIT TO OLYMPIA IS SEEN HERE MEETING AN EXHIBITOR AND A JUDGE IN THIS SECTION. ALEXANDRA IS LEARNING OF THE VARIETIES EXHIBITED AT OLYMPIA. 


i pened at Ol ia, for four days, on October 24. from Scotland, a Cheddar made in Kirkcudbright, Cheddar in this connection 
po dhe Oe ce cation to the Show was HLR.H. Shien Ateaneiinn. who is apparently being a type and not a location. Other distinguished visitors were 
President of the Royal Association of British Dairy Farmers; and here we show Mr. Macmillan, the first Prime Minister to visit the Show, who was presented 
some incidents of tour of the Show. She was presented with a brooch with a Blue Stilton cheese; and Lord Hailsham, who received a rarer delicacy, 
by Earl De La Warr; and, as we show in one of the photographs, with a a Blue Wensleydale—the presentation being made by the English Cheese Maiden, 
Caerphilly cheese. The champion cheese of the Show, incidentally, came Miss Diana Paul. A picture of the champion Friesian appears on page 785. 
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A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE—RUNNING 
THE GAUNTLET IN BERLIN. 


ESCORT FOR AMERICAN OFFICIALS WHO HAD BEEN REFUSED ENTRY INTO EAST 
BERLIN UNLESS THEY PRODUCED THEIR IDENTITY PAPERS. 


THE ASSISTANT HEAD OF THE AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN BERLIN, MR. ALLAN LIGHTNER, 
BEING ESCORTED THROUGH THE BARRIER AFTER REFUSING TO SHOW HIS PAPERS. 


US. SIGHTSEEING BUSES TURNED BACK AT THE FRIEDRICHSTRASSE CHECKPOINT AFTER THE US. 
OFFICER IN CHARGE HAD REFUSED TO IDENTIFY HIS PASSENGERS. 


JPOR several days in succession the United States authorities mode it clear they will 
resist by force any attempts by East Germany to close the border between East 
and West Berlin on the Friedrichstrasse. Several test journeys were made by United 
States personnel who refused on principle to show their identification passes. When 
the People’s Police stopped them, they were escorted through and back again by armed 
American police. The situation grew particularly tense on October 27 and 28 when 
about thirty Soviet tanks and other vehicles were brought right up to the border to face 
the United States Paton tanks. At one point it was reported that only 70 yards separated 
them. Some additional trouble seems to have been caused by the fact that the British 
procedure for identifying themselves at the Friedrichstrasse checkpoint (in the U.S. 
sector) is reported to be inconsistent with the practice laid down for American and 
French troops. On October 29 both the U.S. and Russian tanks moved away. 


THE SAME CAR, UNDER ESCORT FROM U.S. MILITARY POLICE, RETURNS TO THE WEST. IT HAD BEEN 


STOPPED AT THE BORDER UNTIL THE ESCORT ARRIVED 


RETALIATION? A SOVIET MILITARY BUS IS HALTED BY UNITED STATES MILITARY 
POLICE FOR INSPECTION BEFORE IT RETURNS TO THE EAST. 


BRITISH TANKS ON THE WATCH NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE IN A PRECAUTIONARY 
MOVE FOLLOWING THE RECENT BORDER INCIDENTS. 
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TANK AGAINST TANK AT THE TENSION-POINT OF EUROPE: THE FRIEDRICHSTRASSE INTERSECTOR CHECKPOINT IN BERLIN, WHERE 
ARMOURED VEHICLES FROM EAST AND WEST WERE PLAYING A DANGEROUS GAME OF BLUFF. 


This photograph sums up the war of nerves waged on the public by both the 
Eastern and Western authorities in Berlin towards the end of October. The 
tension-point was the Friedrichstrasse intersector barrier, where the United 
States administration decided to establish the right of Western officials to 
enter East Berlin by this checkpoint when they wished, without hindrance 
and without having to establish their identity. As a result, several sorties 


| 
| 


were made by American vehicles to escort people to and from the ‘Eastern 
sector after they had been held up by People’s Police. To reinforce this bold 
attitude United States tanks were brought up to the border facing East Berlin, 
and this action prompted a Soviet reply in kind. The result was the scene 
captured by this photograph on October 28—with the guns of the two greatest 
world powers pointing at one another at a distance of only some 100 yards. 
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FROM MODERN JEWELLERY TO AN 
OUTMODED BOMB; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN GREAT BRITAIN: AN AMERICAN EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT, THE HELIO THE OLD AND THE NEW: (LEFT) THE NEW TAMAR BRIDGE, OPENED TO TRAFFIC ON OCTOBER 24 
COURIER, WHICH CAN TAKE OFF IN 70 YARDS. (THE OFFICIAL OPENING WILL BE IN SPRING); BRUNEL’S 102-YEAR-OLD RAILWAY BRIDGE; AND 

This aircraft has many industrial uses stemming from its ability to use emergency landing THE SALTASH FERRY AT HER LAST 

sites, its stall-proof slow flight and its high speed coupled with ang economy. MOORINGS. THE NEW BRIDGE HAS 

It is now distributed in this — 2 Division of Sir Robert 


cAlpine and TAKEN 2} YEARS TO BUILD. 


Sons Airport, Luton, Beds. 


FROM THE MODERN JEWELLERY EXHIBITION WHICH OPENED CAPTAIN HENRIQUE GALVAO (RIGHT), LEADER OF THOSE WHO WHERE CIVILIAN WORKMEN WERE CUT OFF FOR SOME 
AT GOLDSMITHS’ HALL ON OCTOBER 26: A MODERN TIARA SEIZED THE PORTUGUESE LINER, SANTA MARIA, IN THE DAYS BY STORMY WEATHER: THE NAB TOWER, AT THE 
(RIGHT) AND A RESURRECTION GROUP—DIAMONDS, TOPAZES, CARIBBEAN LAST JANUARY, AT LONDON AIRPORT, EN ROUTE ENTRANCE TO SPITHEAD. SUPPLIES OF PROVISIONS, COAL 
PLATINUM AND GOLD ON AN AGATE BASE WEIGHING 4 LB. FROM TANGIER TO SWEDEN. FOR SIX HOURS IN LONDON HE AND CIGARETTES WERE FLOWN OUT BY A ROYAL NAVAL 


THE EXHIBITS ARE WORTH OVER £3,000,000. 


ie a¥e 


THE FIRST GARAGE OF ITS KIND UNDER A H ONCE A WEAPON OF APPALLING DESTRUCTION, BY EARLIER STANDARDS: A 10-TON BOMB 
OF THE “ EARTHQUAKER " TYPE WHICH NOW LIES AS A PIECE OF INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
AT THE JOINT SERVICES BOMB DISPOSAL SCHOOL AT HORSHAM, SUSSEX. EVEN HORRORS, IT 

SEEMS, HAVE “ BUILT-IN OBSOLESCENCE.” 
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ROYALTY AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED PERSONALITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


REVIEWING THE REGIMENT AFTER VISITING THE BURY ST. EDMUNDS HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK YEOMANRY; H.M. KING OLAF V OF NORWAY, AN HONORARY COLONEL, 

ATTENDED A CIVIC WELCOME BEFORE THE INSPECTION. HE ARRIVED ON OCTOBER 27 FOR THE 
REGIMENTAL DINNER AND ON OCTOBER 28 TOOK THE SALUTE AT A MARCH PAST. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER DISCUSSING A PAINTING WITH MR. ROBERT AUSTIN, 


R.A., PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS. SHE VISITED THE SOCIETY'S AUTUMN EXHIBITION 

AT 26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, ON OCTOBER 27. THE 
EXHIBITION CLOSED ON NOVEMBER 3. 


RECOVERING FROM A COLD: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL ARRIVED 
BACK AT HYDE PARK GATE ON OCTOBER 24 FOLLOWING HIS RETURN 
FROM CHARTWELL. IT WAS REPORTED THAT HE HAD BEEN 
SUFFERING BUT HAD RECOVERED ENOUGH TO TRAVEL BACK TO 
LONDON. HE WILL BE 87 IN FOUR WEEKS’ TIME. 


THE 


D 
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TO THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER: THE HEAD- 
OF LADY ELEANOR HOLLES SCHOOL AT HAMPTON, 
ESEX, MISS GARWOOD SCOTT, WELCOMES THE DUCHESS, 


10 OPENED A NEW EXTENSION AND PRESENTED PRIZES, ON 


OCTOBER 25. ON OCTOBER 28 SHE ARRIVED IN EDINBURGH. 
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THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY (DR. HEWLETT JOHNSON) CHATTING WITH MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 

MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, WHO IS AN OLD BOY OF KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, HAS GIVEN THE 

SCHOOL THIS LIBRARY AND IS STOCKING IT WITH APPROXIMATELY 5000 BOOKS FROM HIS OWN 
LIBRARY IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. THE DEAN IS CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNORS. 


AT THE THEATRE IN LONDON: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT AWAITING THE CONTINUATION OF 


THE REVUE, “BEYOND THE FRINGE,” IN THEIR BOX AT THE 
FORTUNE THEATRE. THE PLAY, FIRST SEEN AT THE EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL, IS ENJOYING PHENOMENAL SUCCESS WITH ALAN BEN- 
NETT, PETER COOK, JONATHAN MILLER AND DUDLEY MOORE. 


A LANCASTER HOUSE RECEPTION FOR PRESIDENT SENGHOR 

OF SENEGAL AND MME. SENGHOR. THEY ARRIVED IN LONDON , 

ON A FIVE-DAY OFFICIAL VISIT ON OCTOBER 24 AND LUNCHED 

AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON OCTOBER 25. THE PRESIDENT 
GAVE AN ADDRESS IN OXFORD ON OCTOBER 26 
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INCE I ceased to be Military Corre- 
spondent of The Times I have not 
attended any exercises in Germany. 
This year, for the first time, I have 
somewhat regretted not being present 
These manceuvres were interesting 
and controversial; and they havé since 
inspired criticism which I should have 
been glad to check at first hand. They 
called attention to several factors simultaneously 
First came that of the numerical strength and 
preparedness of the B.A.O.R. Then, supposing 
this to be inadequate, as is universally believed, 
comes the question how it should be reinforced in 
time of emergency. Finally, we are called on to 
consider how it should use the weapons at its 
disposal and whether or not it is good policy to 
make theoretical employment of tactical atomic 
weapons unless it is accepted that they would be 
necessary as a matter of course in 
war. 


This last problem is an old one. 
When these weapons were first 
introduced they were hailed with 
enthusiasm by many observers, 
some of whom did not realise 
their full power, which is much 
greater than that of the bombs 
dropped on Japan. It may be 
recollected that on the first 
occasion on which their use was 
simulated the German population, 
which has a good military eye, 
was shocked and scared by the 
devastation which it divined that 
their real use would bring about. 
Their strength is by now much 
better known, and the spread of 
knowledge about their capabilities 
has naturally done nothing to 
decrease anxiety where they are 
concerned. It has become wide- 
spread since this year’s manceuvres. 


The comments at the highest 
level were curiously conflicting. 
The Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, who is a Briton and one 
of our most experienced general 
officers, General Sir Hugh Stock- 
well, was pleased that the conduct 
of the exercise conformed to the 
strategy of N.A.T.O, which was to 
be able to carry on for a short time 
without their use, and that the 
B.A.O.R. had, in fact, begun with- 
out it. The statement of the 
Corps Commander, Lieut.-General 
Sir Charles Jones, was to the effect 
that, when reported as saying that 
he was planning to fight a nuclear 
war, he had meant that he was 
training his Corps to do so. This, 
he went on, did not mean that he 
could initiate a battle with nuclear 
weapons, but that the troops 
would be prepared to fight in any 
way which higher authority might 
direct. The Ministry of Defence 
then issued a comment that the 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (SACEUR), called for the 
use of conventional and nuclear 
weapons as circumstancesenjoined, 
but that SACEUR always made it 
clear that before the use of nuclear 
weapons could be sanctioned he 
had to get political authorisation. 
It was widely felt that these decla- 
rations suffered from obscurity. 
With that opinion I cannot avoid 
agreement. 


This question is bound up with 
the reduced strength of the 
B.A.O.R. Even were it at full 
strength, there is little likelihood that it could 
play its part in holding-up a full-scale attack with- 
out these aids. There is also in the background 
the high probability—some would say the certainty 
—that they would bring down the heaviest bombs, 
not mainly upon the armies themselves, but upon 
their countries of origin. There might, however, 
be some slender hope that, if they were not used, 
there would be time for a parley on political lines. 
The hope may be slender, but the slightest of hopes 
is worth preserving in view of the terrible issues. 
The complaint is, as I see it, not so much of the 
reversion to tactical atomic weapons in the midst 
of the mimic battle, as that the troops shaped from 
the first as though they intended to make use of 
them. If this was, in fact, the case, then it appears 





in the world. Examples of his work are in countless 
have been showered on him from both sides of the Atlantic. A Yor by birth, 

at the Leeds School of Art and the Royal College of Art, London. Exhibitions of his work have been 
held regularly in London and elsewhere since 1928. He has been a member of the Royal Fine Art 
ission since 1947, and a Trustee of the National Gallery since 1955. 

Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward at a sitting specially granted to“ The [lustrated London News.” 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


STRENGTH OF THE B.A.O.R. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


that the criticism and disquietude were justified. 
Such evidence as is available makes it look as 
fhough there were an urgent question to be answered 
and that there has not as yet been any clear answer 
given. 


If the B.A.O.R. has fallen below the strength 
required to fulfil its commitments it must be 
reinforced in a period of emergency. It is often 
asserted that there will be no such period “ next 





AN ENGLISH SCULPTOR WITH AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION: MR. HENRY MOORE, C.H. 
Few English artists have received as much world-wide acclaim during their life-time as Mr. Henry 
Moore. At sixty-three he is internationally hailed as one of the most outstanding living sculptors 


time,’’ but there would seem to be, in fact, a fair 
chance that a warning will come from political or 
military tensions, or both, and from the services 
of information. If it does, how is the B.A.O.R. 
to be reinforced? By air, with the maximum 
possible expedition. The ability to do so has 
greatly increased of late. But are the reinforce- 
ments at once available ? The Prime Minister said 
in the House of Commons that there would have 
to be a proclamation, which would herald the 
calling-up of reservists, who would include, accord- 
ing to the policy initiated four years ago, a propor- 
tion of Territorials. 


This would knock the bottom out of any scheme 
for speedy reinforcement in the sense that the 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


public and private collections, and honours 
keshi : - 
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term is employed to-day, to say 
nothing of the fact that a proportion 
of the reservists would not be fully 
trained. Itis indeed a dangerous situa- 
tion in which this force, which plays so 
big a part in the strategy of N.A.T.O., 
now finds itself: a full strength 
which is not great enough, a decline 
from this which is known to be 
considerable, and without the resources to 
fill its ranks with trained soldiers and 
-pecialists. 


These problems of the B.A.O.R. are closely 
related to the plans of the Minister of Defence, 
Mr. Watkinson, for a reorganisation of all the 
armed forces. It is to be hoped that he is not 
contemplating a revival of the scheme put forward 
a few years back, whereby his Ministry would 
produce a supreme overlord in 
the person of the senior military 
adviser, who might be either 
admiral, general, or air chief 
marshal. He is in favour of 
increased integration, but does 
not desire to make it complete. 
A good deal has already taken 
place and the three fighting 
forces are not opposed to it in 
principle but only to what they 
regard as exaggerated form. His 
ideas might involve the shifting 
of tasks from the shoulders of 
one of them to another, which 
would not be unreasonable in 
view of the fact that the Navy 
and Royal Air Force are not 
afflicted by a shortage of recruits 
to anything like the same extent 
as the Army. 


I have always hoped, and 
occasionally expressed my hope 
here, for the formation of more 
Commandos, and feel sufe that 
the Royal Marines would get them 
quickly and make good use of 
them. Yet though I have now a 
family link with the Marines my 
own small part in war was played 
as a soldier and I should deeply 
regret any further reductions in 
infantry regiments. The last was 
carried through with general 
success and the minimum of 
resentment possible, but a repeti- 
tion would be another matter. 
One cannot expect exhortations 
and calls for loyalty to be met by 
the same good will and resignation 
that was displayed last time. 
There seems good reason to fear 
that such a strain would prove 
damaging not only to the units 
directly concerned but to the 
Army as a whole. 


I wish the energetic Minister 
of Defence good fortune in his 
attempt to secure regular service 
in all three fighting forces. 
Should he have any doubts of 
his ability to do so as regards 
the Army, I hope he will have 
another look at Field Marshal 
Sir Gerald Templer’s arguments 
in favour of selective recruitment, 
which seems to have much to 
recommend it, though it would 
certainly create prejudice in some 
he studied quarters. 


To sum up, there has got 
to be reorganisation and redis- 
tribution, together with, if 
possible, added incentives to service abroad, 
which are already considerable in most of the 
stations. Some of these stations may have 
to be abandoned altogether or have their 
garrisons reduced. At the same time the threat 
to West Berlin has concentrated attention 
upon Germany, which, where we are concerned, 
means largely on the B.A.O.R. It would be 
disastrous to leave it in its present plight, 
loaded with commitments which its junior 
officers know to be beyond its scope, and without 
prospect of receiving the reinforcements which, 
by public statements and common sense alike, 
cleariy make up the bare minimum required. This 
has become the core of all the defence problems 
of to-day. 
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OFF CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA. A POLARIS MISSILE, ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL DETERRENTS, FIRED IN TEST 
FROM A U.S. NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE. 


The Lockheed Polaris missile, which can be fitted with a thermo-nuclear 
warhead, has a range of about 1400 miles and owing to the fact that it 
is carried in and fired from nuclear-powered submarines, has a virtual 
global coverage from a mobile and normally invisible firing point. It is 
for this purpose relatively very small, being only 28 ft. long, and it has 


Neesemeesen 


a speed at burn-out of Mach. 10. It has been fired from depths as great 
as 90 ft. and it is initially launched by high-pressure air. As soon as 
it breaks surface, its first-stage motor fires and its inertial guidance 
system stabilises it on the correct trajectory. The U.S. have decided to double 
the number of Polaris submarines on battle station by the end of 1964. 
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: NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. AN AERIAL VIEW NEAR CARLSBAD SHOWING THE SHAFT ENTRANCE TO THE 


SANTIAGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. DURING RECENT ANTI-GOVERN- 
MENT DEMONSTRATIONS: A YOUNG MAN TEARS DOWN A STREET SIGN. 
On October 24, after a week of sporadic 
memorials of Trujillo were torn down, President 
the time for “ conciliation and concord” had come and that a number of 
members of the Trujillo family would go into self-imposed exile. 


UNDERGROUND SITE OF “ PROJECT GNOME " WHERE IT WAS PLANNED TO EXPLODE A §-KILOTON ATOMIC DEVICE, 
TO STUDY PEACE- 
FUL USES OF 
ATOMIC POWER. 
CARLSBAD IS 
FAMOUS FOR ITS 
HUGE CAVERNS. 


i 


. “MAUSOLEUM CLOSED FOR REPAIRS”: THE SIGN WHICH APPEARED ON OCTOBER 29 MOSCOW. INSIDE THE MAUSOLEUM: THE EMBALMED BODIES OF LENIN (LEFT) 


OUTSIDE THE MAUSOLEUM OF LENIN AND STALIN IN RED SQUARE. 


AND STALIN. pen tt ceria ler egg age - 
Rommel 50059 pea GS Se ee ee ee y. On October 29 it was found 
to bear the notice shown in our a On October Communist Party Congress voted to 
x have the of removed from the mausoleum. 


KATANGA. A U.N. OFFICIAL, SWEDISH OFFICERS AND OFFICERS OF THE KATANGA 
og peg meee Spent ce ag Lp Steg ps 
On Oct. 25, after the successful conclusion of the 


| prisoners, buses i Elisebethvilie bringing ha 
f paw pony te he y Cyt od . Katangan prisoners were released is enthanen. i BEEN REPORTED ILL FOR A FORTNIGHT. HE IS A FULL MEMBER OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY. 


ay MOSCOW. MAJOR YURI GAGARIN (SECOND FROM RIGHT) AT THE TWENTY-SECOND COMMUNIST 
| PARTY CONGRESS IN MOSCOW ON OCTOBER 25. IT WAS HIS FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE AFTER HE HAD 
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(Left.) 

NEAR OSLO. 
SONJA HENIE, THE 
FORMER FILM STAR 
AND FAMOUS SKATER, 
AND HER HUSBAND, 
NIELS ONSTAD, WHO 
HAVE MADE A GIFT 
OF £2,500,000 TO 

NORWAY. 


(Right. ) 

WITH PART OF THE 
COLLECTION OF 
MODERN ART IH- 
CLUDED IN THEIR 
GIFT: SONJA HENIE 


the proposed art 
centre. 


é z 3* e ‘ 

MANZIANA, ITALY. THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGIST: WELLINGTON, N.Z. A KIWI FOR EDINBURGH ZOO. SOUTH AFRICA. AWARDED A NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR HIS 
KING GUSTAV ADOLF AMONG THE ETRUSCAN TOMBS. THIS BIRD, SEEN WITH THE WELLINGTON CURATOR, NON-VIOLENT ATTITUDE TO RACE PROBLEMS: EX-CHIEF A. LUTHULI. 
As is well known to our readers, the King of Sweden is MR. C. J. CUTLER, IS BEING ACCUSTOMED TO A DIET OF Mr. Luthuli, shown here last year while his personal possessions 
a keen archzologist of —_ repute. He has recently HEART AND MINCED BEEF BEFORE TRAVELLING BY were being searched, is a former president of the banned African 
been taking part in the Etruscan excavations of the AIR TO EDINBURGH. IT WILL BE CARRIED IN A National Congress, and is now deprived of freedom to travel. It 
Swedish Institute of Archzol and has been accompanied PRESSURISED AIRCRAFT had not yet been announced whether he will be permitted to accept 

by Queen Louise and Princess Margaretha. ; the 1960 Nobel Peace Prize in Norway in person. 


NEW YORK. WELCOME FOR AN OLD FAMILIAR SMILE: EX-PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BRUSSELS. ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CARNEGIE FUND, 
ARRIVING AT A REPUBLICAN FUND-RAISING BANQUET ON OCTOBER 24 QUEEN FABIOLA OF BELGIUM FASTENING A GOLD MEDAL ON THE DRESS OF MME. ANDRE RIJCK- 
Mr. Eisenhower came to the aid of the Republican campaign for the mayoralty of New MANS WHICH WAS PRESENTED FOR HER HUSBAND’S BRAVERY IN THE CONGO. BEHIND THE 


York. He attacked the Kennedy administration, especially those responsible for fiscal QUEEN IS THE UNIFORMED FIGURE OF KING BAUDOUIN. 
policies, saying ‘‘ If they are not confused, they have done a wonderful job of confusing me."’ 
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OFF ST. GEORGE, GRENADA. THE ITALIAN LINER BIANCA C, 18,427 TONS, ON FIRE 


AFTER AN EXPLOSION OH BOARD OW CCTOSER S68. FEHMARNSUND, WEST GERMANY. RECENTLY HALF COMPLETED: A LARGE BRIDGE 


Two members of the crew of Bianca C died as a result of this fire but the 362 passengers ONNEC ISLAND WEST GERMAN MAINLAND I 
were all brought to safety. Two days after the fire broke out, Bianca C sank while being towed Was & 106 7. o a wae = . a» 


by the British frigate, H.M.S. Londonderry, which was trying to bring her into shore. A, EXPECTED THAT THE BRIDGE WILL BE COMPLETED IN THE WEXT TWO YEARS. 


nersenasconcer@erenneseebeser sete :+10 


NEAR TITOVO UZICE, YUGOSLAVIA. RESCUE WORKERS REMOVING VICTIMS FROM A BUS WHICH 
PLUNGED MORE THAN 60 FT. OFF A MOUNTAIN ROAD INTO THE RIVER LIM. 
Forty-one passengers were reported dead and others injured when this bus fell from a mountain road 
into the River Lim on October 23. Six children were among those killed. The rescue workers recovered 

a number of unidentified bodies from water about 25 ft. deep. 


PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI. ANOTHER U.S. NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE COM- 
MISSIONED: U.S.S. SNOOK DURING THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY ON OCTOBER 24 
U.S.S. Snook is the sixth of the “ Skipjack "’ class of nuclear-powered attack submarines 
to be completed. It has a radius of 60,000 miles and a complement of eighty-three. It 
has six torpedo tubes and can carry twenty-four torpedoes. 


PARIS. EYESORE IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES: RUBBISH PILED HIGH WHEN THE FRENCH 
TRANSPORT WORKERS STRUCK ON OCTOBER 26. > 

The rail and by on eh ee oe ee oe sOractically | PARIS. TRAFFIC JAM IN THE PLACE DE LACONCORDE. THE LACK OF TRAINS AND BUSES CAUSED 

_ to a standstil soul, the railwaymen; postmen and tramdrivers stopped work. TERRIBLE BUMPER TO BUMPER HOLD-UPS OF MOTOR TRAFFIC IN CENTRAL PARIS. 
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DISCOVERY IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 








iy was a sign of the confidence of the Admiralty 

in Captain Cook that they should have asked 
him to lead a second expedition to the Pacific 
hardly three months after his return from the first, 
and this volume contains the Journal, carefully 
annotated, of his voyage of discovery. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the decision to explore the 
South Pacific more thoroughly was due to the 
uneasy situation existing in the North American 
colonies, and also to the fact that the French had 
sent out expeditions to those distant waters. 
The danger that the American colonies might sever 
their ties with England was becoming very real, 
and Their Lordships may well have hoped that 
the discovery of the fabulous terra australis might 
provide compensation for their probable loss. It 
was thought in Whitehall that if it did not extend 
further south than 30 degs. then it would be at 
least a fertile continent, and there was even the 
chance that it might contain natural treasures 
such as rich deposits of gold, silver, or precious 
stones which would make England as rich as the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru had made Spain. 
As Sandwich, the First Lord, wrote: 

The voyage was undertaken under the direction of 
the Admiralty, who employed an officer in his Majesty’s 
service of known experience, to pursue to 
the utmost a plan of investigating the 
Southern Hemisphere, in order to ascertain 
whether there was such a thing as a 
Southern Continent and it was supposed 
that this voyage, in addition to the late 
discoveries made under his direction, 
would bring this much controverted point 
to a final decision. 


Sandwich does not hold a very 
exalted place in English political history, 
nor, as Dr. Beaglehole observes, does 
he “ radiate an effulgence altogether 
unsullied.”” He is chiefly known for 
the article of food which bears his 
name, and for the fact that he is one 
of the few Cabinet Ministers whose 
mistress has been shot dead in a theatre 
by a clergyman whose advances she 
had rejected. He was, indeed, a curious 
combination of rake, hypocrite, and 
stickler for trifles, and his incompetence 
as an administrator was disclosed 
during the War of American Indepen- 
dence when he let the French fleet 
from Toulon cross the Atlantic without 
informing the British 
admiral in Atlantic 
waters, and then 
neglected even to 
ascertain the strength 
of the squadron at 
Brest. Nevertheless, it 
can be said to his 
credit that he early 
discovered the merits 
of Captain Cook. 


For his second 
expedition the naviga- 
tor asked for two ships, 
for he did not wish 
to take any chances 
this time, and he was 
given two colliers, the 
Drake of 462 tons and 


the Raleigh of 336 tons. 
However, King 
George III pointed 


out to Sandwich that 
these names were 
peculiarly offensive 
to the Spaniards, and 
that as Cook would be 
sailing in Spanish waters it might be tactful to 
change them; his advice was taken, and the ships 
became the Resolution and the Adventure. Once 
again Cook showed himself ahead of his time, 
and he saw to it that the vessels were laden with 
enough sauerkraut, lemons and meat extract 
to last for two-and-a-half years: the result 
of these precautions was that when the 
expedition returned home, of the 112 men who 
had left, no fewer than 108 came back safe 
and sound. In addition to the officers and crew, 
he took with him a German scientist, two 
astronomers and the artist, William Hodges, 
a number of whose drawings are reproduced in 
the present volume. 


a 





WAR CANOES OF TAHITI AT PARE: A DETAIL FROM A WASH DRAWING BY 
WILLIAM HODGES (1744-1797), AN ARTIST WHO ACCOMPANIED CAPTAIN COOK 
In RESOLUTION. 





See ee ee 


The voyage opened up many lands that had 
hitherto been unknown, and it also dispelled a 
number of illusions. Cook went further south 
than any man before him, and at one time he was 
only a short distance away from what is to-day 
known as Enderby Land, in Antarctica proper: 
he also destroyed the myth of terra australis, and 
established the fact that no land existed in the 
middle latitudes of the Pacific. New Zealand, 
Tahiti, and Easter Island were among his ports 
of call, then by way of Cape Horn back home, 
arriving at Spithead in July 1775. He thus became 
the first man to circumnavigate the world from 
east to west, and it may safely be said that since 
the days of Columbus there had been no single 
voyage which had contributed more to increase 
the geographical knowledge of mankind. 


Throughout these pages Cook proves himself 
a singularly attractive personality: he was a strict 
disciplinarian, an acute observer, and possessed of 
a pretty wit. To those who would criticise the 


morals of the ladies of the Society Islands, he 
replies that “‘ the favours of Maried women and 
also the unmarried of the better sort, are as diffi- 
cult to obtain here as in any other Country what- 





MONUMENTS OF EASTER ISLAND: AN OIL PAINTING BY WILLIAM HODGES OF THESE FAMOUS 
STATUES. THE PAINTING IS NOW IN THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM CAPTAIN COOK 
WAS FASCINATED BY THE STATUES, FROM THE POINTS OF 
VIEW BOTH OF THEIR MEANING AND OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


ever. ... On the whole a stranger who visits 
England might with equal justice draw the 
Characters of the women there, from those which 
he might meet with on board the Ships in one of 
the Naval Ports, or in the Purlieus of Covent 
Garden and Dury [sic] lane.” On the other 
hand, he admits that these Southern beauties 
often created a false impression. 

I must, however, allow that they are all completely 
versed in the art of coquetry, and that very few of 
them fix any bounds to their conversation. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that they have obtained the 
character of libertines. 


Easter Island fascinated him, though he was 
not the first to visit it. At one time it was thought 


~ SS 


; ‘ 
“ THE VOYAGE OF THE RESOLUTION AND ADVENTURE, 1772—1775.” Edited by J. C. BEAGLEHOLE.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, THE EXPLORER, 
WHOSE JOURNALS OF HIS SECOND PACIFIC 
VOYAGE ARE DISCUSSED HERE. 


The illustrations from the book, “ The Journals of Captain James Cook, Vol. II,” are reproduced by courtesy of the Hakluyt Society. 





that it had been 
sighted in the 
reign of James II 
by an English 
buccaneer, but 
it is now believed 
that all he saw 
were two small 
neighbouring 
islands. Jacob 
Roggeween 
undoubtedly 
made a landing 
in 1722, but he 
only spent a day 
there, not much 
longer than the 
modern traveller 
whose aeroplane 
makes a brief 
halt to refuel. 

On the other 
hand, Cook’s men marched for three days 
throughout the length and breadth of the island, 
so they may be said to have been the first Euro- 
peans to explore it. In their hope of finding a 
source of supply of fresh provisions 
they were disappointed, but to their 
great surprise they did discover the 
remains of a dead civilisation over 
which they pondered, as innumerable 
people have pondered ever since. Cook, 
however, was sufficient of an ethnologist 
to realise that the natives were so like 
those of the Polynesian islands to the 
west in colour, stature and language 
that they all belonged to one and the 
same race. 


THE EDITOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: DR. J.C. BEAGLEHOLE. 
Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, who has been 
Senior Research Fellow and Lecturer 
in Colonial History, Victoria Univer- 
sity of Wellington, New Zealand, 
since 1949, was born in 1901 and 
educated in New Zealand and 
London. He has published several 
works including a short history of 
New Zealand. He is un ing 
for the Hakluyt Society the editing 
of Captain Cook’s journals. 


The essential humanity of the 
man is evident throughout his Journal. 
For example, in February 1775, when 
he somewhat reluctantly abandoned 
thoughts of further discoveries, having 
parted company with the Adventure, 
and decided to make for home, he 
writes: 


We had been a long time without 
refreshments, our Provisions were in a state 
of decay and little more 
nourishment remained 
in them than just to 
keep life and Soul to- 
gether. My people were 
yet healthy and would 
cheerfully have gone 
wherever I had thought 
proper to lead them, 
but I dreaded the Scurvy 
laying hold of them at 
a time when we had 
nothing left to remove 
it. Besides it would 
have been cruel in me 
to have continued the 
Fatigues and hardshi 
they were continually 
— to longer than 
absolutely necessary, 
their behaviour through- 
out the whole voyage 
merited every  indul- 
gence which was in my 
power to give them. 
Animated by the con- 
duct of the officers, they 
shewed themselves cap- 
able of surmounting 
every difficulty and 
danger which came in 
their way, and never 
once looked upon either 
the one or the other to 
be a bit heightened by being separated from our 
companion the Adventure. 


The Journal makes such good reading that it 
is to be regretted that Dr. Beaglehole did not see 
fit to publish it by itself in one volume, and the 
critical apparatus, appendices, etc., in another, as 
a book of 1021 pages is a little long for most 
readers. 





* “The Journals of Captain James Cook on his Voyages 
of Discovery: the Voyage of the Resolution and Adventure, 
1772-1775." Edited by J. C. Beaglehole. Illustrated. With 
maps. (Published for the Hakluyt Society by the Cambridge 
University Press; £6.) 
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Professor Yadin is well known to our readers as the excavator of Hazor and previous articles by him 
issues of April 14, December 1, December 8 of 1956, April 19 and May 3, 1958 and March 21 and March 28, 1959. 


A* era in history shrouded in legend for more 

than 1800 years is now coming to life in a 
country rich with the remains of all ages and all 
peoples—the Holy Land. The revolt in a.pD. 132 
of Bar Kochba, leader of the Jewish fighters 
against Roman rule in Palestine, has through the 
centuries been an inspiring episode in the life of 
the Jewish people and of tantalising interest to 
historians. The revolt of Bar Kochba’s “ freedom 
fighters "’ took place at a crucial time, when the 
might of Rome, under Hadrian, was threatened 
by fiercely fought, though largely unsuccessful, 
national rebellions. But information about this 
Jewish rebel has been extraordinarily scanty and 
limited to references in the Talmudic literature, in 
the writings of Church fathers, and in inscriptions 
on ancient coins. Only the fact that there was a 
revolt under the leadership of Bar Kochba and 
its duration seemed firmly established. Now, how- 
ever, recent archzological findings in the Judzan 
desert give dramatic illumination of the figure of 
Bar Kochba, his activities and the life of the 
times, enabling us to fill out the historical picture 
of this short but tragic war. 

What follows is a chronological account of the 
discoveries made in 1960 and 1961 of Bar Kochba 
documents and other materials found in a 
large cave in Nahal Hever, near En Gedi, 
on the western bank of the Dead Sea, in 
Israel. 

Our explorations were brought about 
by earlier reports of certain finds made 
by Bedouins of Jordan in a cave of Nahal 
Tze’elim, north of Massada, in Israel 
territory. After confirmation of these 
reports had been obtained by Dr. Y. 
Aharoni in a preliminary survey mission, 
we decided to launch a major expedition 
into the area. The expedition was carried 
out by various agencies—the Hebrew 
University, the Israel Exploration Society, 
the Government Antiquities Department 
and the Israel Defence Forces. The aid 
of the latter was indispensable in travers- 
ing the wild and desolate terrain, in pro- 
viding communications and in reconnais- 
sance. The preparations resembled the 
planning of a complex military operation, 
the enemy this time being the rugged 
mountains and steep precipices of the 
Judzan Desert. 

Planned and organised with the special 
assistance of Yosef Aviram, the honorary 
secretary of the Exploration Society, the 
expedition set out on its task on March 23, 
1961. After preliminary photographs of 
the sheer cliffs overhanging the Dead Sea 
were made from a helicopter, the arduous 
trip from Beersheba through the desert 
and mountain areas to the caves near 
En Gedi was undertaken and completed 
by our convoy, consisting of squads of 
students, Kibbutz members, scouts, army 
engineers, and amateur and professional archzolo- 
gists. There were four teams, headed by Professor 
N. Avigad, Dr. Y. Aharoni, Mr. P. Bar-Adon and 
myself, and each was allotted a certain zone. 

The team under my direction first explored a 
cave cut into the cliffs of Nahal Arugot, which we 
dubbed “Cave of the Vulture” because of the 
large nest of vultures at its entrance. While this 
particular cave yielded nothing in the way of 
papyri fragments or materials, nevertheless it was 
of great value to us, for we learned how difficult 
was a descent down the 300-ft. wall of a steep 
cliff, and how cautious one must be. All of the 
cliffs in this area, composed of loose stones and 
brittle rock, made exploring extremely dangerous. 
Any false step might be followed by a tremendous 
avalanche, and thus the climber had to be sus- 
pended by ropes in front of a crevice in the rock 
and hurl himself inside at exactly the right 
moment. 

The first signs of Bar Kochba 

Our first real discovery was made while explor- 
ing the large cave of Nahal Hever (Fig. 3) in the 
side of a cliff, on top of which still could be seen 
the ruins of a Roman camp (Fig. 2). This cave 


FINDING BAR KOCHBA’S DESPATCHES: 
THE EXCITING STORY OF AN ARCHA:OLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION AMONG THE DEAD SEA CAVES—PART I. 

By YIGAEL YADIN, of The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


ed in our 


(to be called ‘‘the Cave of Letters”’), 
150 yards in depth, was made up of 
three vaults, each of which could be 
reached only by crawling through rocky 
corridors on one’s stomach. In the last 
of the three bat-infested chambers cut 
into the side of the rock, we found a 
collection of baskets overflowing with 
human skulls (Fig. 9), and layers of FIG. L 
large mats covering human _ bones 
(Fig. 8). 

It was a grim sight. Before us were 
the remains of Bar Kochba’s fighters, 
buried in this strange manner. How did they die ? 
Perhaps from famine or thirst, with Roman 
soldiers besieging them from above. Further clues 
we found consisted of a small coin inscribed with 
the words “leherut Yerushalaim’’ (‘for the 
freedom of Jerusalem ’’) and an almost intact 
arrow, its triangular head still embedded in a stick. 

Since the coin and arrow led us to believe that 
other small metallic objects might still be buried 
in the cave, we took advantage of the use of a 
mine-detector offered by the Israel Defence 
Forces (Fig. 12). The plan was to start from where 
the coin had been found and gradually to work 





FIG. 2. LOOKING DOWN ON THE CLIFF CONTAINING THE CAVES. ON THE SUMMIT 
IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE REMAINS OF THE ROMAN SIEGE-CAMP; AND BEHIND 
THEM THE ISRAELI ARMY ENCAMPMENT IN WHICH THE EXPEDITION LIVED. 


through all the chambers. (A similar use of a 
mine-detector has been made by archaeologists at 
IWerup, in Denmark, as reported in our issue of 
January 10, 1953.—Ed.) 

I had been inside the cave for a few hours 
when a worker suddenly appeared and asked me 
to come immediately. In the first chamber, about 
50 ft. from the entrance, along the left wall, the 
mine-detector was reacting violently. Curiously 
enough, there was no sign of metal. The only 
thing visible was the top of a woven object em- 
bedded in the earth at a depth of about 2o ins. 
After about thirty minutes of work the object 
began to take on the appearance of a basket, of a 
type in which the skulls had been placed in the 
inner chamber. 

When the débris had been cleared, we saw 
that the basket was on its side, both handles tied 
together with a rope (Fig. 14). I untied the knot 
and inserted my hand. Inside I found a copper 
jug, completely intact, virtually in pristine condi- 
tion. One surprise followed another. I removed 
large and small jugs, some of them engraved near 
the handles with heads of birds, others with palm- 
like motifs. Then came a group of three incense 









IN THE ENCAMPMENT AND PLANNING THE NEXT STEP IN THE 
APPROACH TO BAR KOCHBA’S CAVE: (lL. TO R. AT THE TABLE) 
MR. AVIRAM; GENERAL YAFFE, 0. C. SOUTHERN COMMAND; PROFESSOR 


YADIN (SMOKING A PIPE) AND MR. BAR-ADON. 


shovels of varying sizes. It was now clear that 
we had before us cult objects. 

Following the shovels came a kind of pan 
(Latin, patera), a fine work of craftsmanship, 
engraved with a ram’s head (Fig. 18); with the 
handle it resembled the Roman battering-ram. 
Next I drew out a five-pronged key typical 
of the Roman period, then two large bowls, one 
wondrously preserved (Fig. 15). 

The question immediately presented itself, 
What was a cache of this nature doing in the 
cave? The answer was apparent. It is known that 
Roman legions went into battle carrying all the 
equipment needed for ritual purposes 
But I had also noticed that some of the 
figures of Roman deities stamped on the 
handles appeared to have been deliberately 
rubbed out and filed to a point where the 
faces were deeply scratched (Fig. 17). 
What we had found, then, was possibly 
booty taken from a Roman camp by 
Bar Kochba’s soldiers before they were 
forced to flee to the caves. During this 
time, the faces of the engraved gods were 
damaged. 

Manuscripts are found 

Following a day of rest, we returned 
to work with renewed vigour. An hour 
later one of the workmen shouted to me, 
“Yigael, come see what I found!”’ 
Resting on the trembling palm of his 
hand was a fragment of a scroll. The 
fragment was small, made of nicely 
worked animal hide, but inferior in 
quality to parchment. The writing was 
exceptionally clear, and I began to read, 
“ yagur be’ohalekha,”’ then “‘ tamim ufo'el 
tzedek.’’ A worker cried out, ‘‘ Psalms ! "’ 
and another added, “‘ Chapter 15!” 

As the verses were arranged in 
regular cadence, and as the words 
““ Mikhtam le-David" (the opening of 
chapter 16) were just visible at the 
bottom, it was a simple matter to recon- 
struct the original width of the scroll. 
From the type of script employed I would 
date this manuscript between the Qumran 
Scrolls and the Bar Kochba period—in 
other words, the second half of the first 
century A.D. Had we found the scroll 
intact, our work would have been much easier, 
but the remainder was probably removed by the 
Bedouins. This fragment may be part of a larger 
scroll, fragments of which are listed by Father 
J. T. Milik in Jordan. At last, a Hebrew fragment 
from the Book of Books ! 

Towards noon of the same day, one of the 
workers called me into the innermost cave. 
““Yoram’s down there, and he’s found some- 
thing !*’ When I had struggled down a slit next 
to the wall for about 6 or 8 ft., I saw Yoram 
below me, compressed into a tiny enclosure. At 
his feet was a large, ripped goatskin water-bottle 
(Fig. 19). Since it was so fragile, we decided to 
empty it of its contents and then hoist it to 
prevent disintegration. 

When we examined the contents, we found to 
our astonishment all manner of goods—coloured 
raw wool, beads, a bone spoon, and numerous 
smaller packages, which contained such things 
as a salt stone, a peppercorn, and other materials 
which we could not immediately identify. Clearly, 
we had before us some woman’s carefully concealed 
treasures (Fig. 16). Yoram then handed up a 
small package tied with [Continued opposite above. 
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BAR KOCHBA’S STRONGHOLD : 
REACHING THE LOST CAVES IN 
WHICH HIS WARRIORS DIED. 


Continued.} cords. I looked at the bundle. Incredible! It was a 
collection of papyri tied with two cords, one thick and one thin 
(Fig. 20). Between the papyri I made out slots of thin wood 
containing written inscriptions. I dared not breathe aloud the 
hope of having found important documents, but carefully placed 
the bundle in my kit with the copper cult objects. The matter of 
the papyri would have to await our return home. We finished 
with the cave and broke camp. On returning to Jerusalem I 
began the process of checking the contents of the packet. Clearly 
clin 0 Gen ated 8 Cho cation chute eas [Continued below, centre. 


FIG. 4 THE GOAL REACHED: THE FINAL PHASE OF THE APPROACH TO THE CAVE, SHOWN IN FIG. 3. 
THE ROCK OF THE CLIFF WAS BRITTLE AND DANGEROUS. 
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Continued.| letters in cursive script. I stared in amazement as I read “‘ Shimon Bar 
Kochbah hannasi al Yisrael"’ (“Shimon Bar Kochba, Prince over Israel’’). After sharing 
this find with my excited colleagues, Professors Avigad and Mazar, and Aviram, it was 
decided not to make any announcement until all the papyri were opened. The delicate 
task of opening the packet and unsolling the papyri was assigned to Professor James 
Biberkraut, the man who had painstakingly unfolded the Dead Sea Scrolls. His wife, 
Helena, photographed each step of the operation and all elements in the packet. The 
four slats, when joined together, constituted a single board, 17.5 by 7.5 cm., covered 
with two columns of writing totalling seventeen lines. It was an order from ‘“‘ Shimon 
Bar Kosebah "’ to “‘ Yehonatan and Masabala "’ to confiscate the wheat of one Tahnun 
Bar Yishmael and send it to him (Bar Kochba) under guard, and to deal with the people 
of Teqoah, in the Desert of Judza. Each order carried with it a threat of punishment. 
Third, the two men are ordered to take prisoner one Yeshua Bar [Continued below. 


4 
ff 
FIG. 3. THE THREE CAVES IN THE SHEER CLIFF BELOW THE ROMAN CAMP. 
THE ONE ON THE LEFT 1S THE ONE DISCUSSED IN THE ARTICLE. 


FIG. 6 ONE OF THE MORE HAIR-RAISING APPROACHES TO BAR KOCHBA’S CAVES: A NARROW, BUT 
NEGOTIABLE, LEDGE ON THE SHEER FACE OF THE CLIFF. 
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Continued.| Tadmoraya and send him to Bar Kochba. The order is signed by Shmuel Bar 
Ami, who we assume served as a Bar Kochba adjutant. 
The Papyri. The unfolding of the papyri by the Biberkrauts involved the most 
meticulous procedure, for they had been tightly pressed. When the task was 
we had a total of fifteen documents—four in Hebrew, nine in Aramaic, 
two in Greek—all letters from Bar Kochba, most in an excellent state of preservation. 
One of the initial group of four papyri contained explicit instructions commanding 
Yehonatan bar Be’aya to do whatever Elisha commands. Shimon goes into no 
details, perhaps because the matter was secret, but we learn from this letter the nature 
Se eae ete ee ce cada te ee coe ant Sew Se 
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IN THE HEART OF BAR KOCHBA’S CAVES: GRIM 
RELICS ; AND MODERN METHODS OF ARCHA:OLOGY. 


1 
(Left.) 
FIG. 7. “THE RE- 
MAINS OF BAR KOCH- 
BA’S FIGHTERS ": ONE 
OF A NUMBER OF 
BASKETS OF HUMAN 
REMAINS, FOUND IN 
“ THE LAST OF THREE 
BAT-INFESTED 


5 


OF MULTI-COLOURED 
WOOLLEN CLOTH, 
FOUND IN ONE OF THE 
BASKETS OF HUMAN | 
REMAINS. A STRIPED 
CLOTH WAS ALSO 
FOUND, WRAPPING A 
SKELETON. 
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FIG. 9. A WOVEN BASKET, CURIOUSLY MODERN IN FIG. 10. TO COMBAT THE CONDITIONS INEVITABLE IN DRY CAVES— 


APPEARANCE, IN WHICH WERE FOUND SEVERAL SKULLS | ESPECIALLY IF A PNEUMATIC DRILL IS USED! A MEMBER OF THE 
OF WARRIORS WHO HAD DIED OF STARVATION. z* EXPEDITION WEARING A DUST-MASK. 


Continued.} deserves attention. In it Shimon again writes to Yehonatan and 


FIG. 11. AN UNUSUAL TOOL FOR THE ARCHAOLOGIST: 
A PNEUMATIC DRILL WHICH WAS USED IN THE CAVE 
TO IMPROVE WORKING CONDITIONS. 


opened, we found the treasure of the entire lot. It is a large text, 19 by 


Masabala and commands them to harvest the wheat in the areas under their 
jurisdiction. It may be assumed that all these letters were written before 
Yehonatan and Masabala fled to the caves, at a time when Bar Kochba was 
still commanding his forces. The assumption that these men controlled an 
area including wheat fields is fortified by the documents found in Jordan, which 
contained deeds for the sale of houses and fields. If this reconstruction is 
correct, then we may be more certain that these two men brought this packet of 
letters with them upon taking refuge in the caves. In the final group of documents 


FIG. 12. ANOTHER UNUSUAL ARCHAOLOGICAL TOOL: A MINE-DETECTOR AT WORK IN THE 
CAVE. IT LED TO THE FINDING OF THE HOARD OF ROMAN RITUAL VESSELS. 


4 
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Continued.} men of Teqoah, which had always been an important military and 
agricultural centre. The city is mentioned in Nehemiah (3:5) and in connec- 
tion with the Maccabean war. Since Teqoah is mentioned twice in letters to 
Jonathan and Masabala in a way that indicates command, we may suppose that 
the two men commanded an area extending at least from En Gedi on the east 
to Teqoah on the west and comprising the central sector of the Judzan Desert 
and the coast of the Dead Sea. This also clarifies the order concerning Elazar 
Bar Hittah’s property, since this fertile En Gedi land was under the zgis of 
Jonathan and Masabala. Further, we can deduce whence had come the fighters 
who were left after the suppression of the revolt. The cave where the letters 
were discovered lies about three-and-a-half miles from En Gedi. It is most 


| 
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10 cm., written in two columns of Hebrew. Three of the letters unrolled earlier 
were in Hebrew, but all had been badly damaged. The principal interest- of 
this letter lies, however, in its answer to a question which has plagued us from 
the outset: Where were Jonathan (Yehonatan) and Masabala when they received 
these dispatches ? The first two lines of this text read: ‘‘ From Shimeon Bar 
Kosebah to the men of En Gedi, to Masabala and Yehonatan Bar Be’ayan: 
Greetings!"’ This aids greatly in explaining certain mysteries left by the letters 
unrolled earlier. In the one on wood, Bar Kochba speaks of the (Continued below. 


FIG. 13. INTO THE BURIAL CHAMBER AT THE BACK OF THE CAVE, 150 YARDS IN FROM 


THE CLIFF FACE. A VIVID PRESENTMENT OF THE WORKING CONDITIONS. 
wf 


likely that the men of En Gedi took refuge in this cave. Last, we can now be 
sure that En Gedi was an important centre for Bar Kochba’s army. As we have 
already seen, Bar Kochba was not always satisfied with the actions of Jonathan 
and Masabala. The present letter is more specific: ‘‘ You sit and eat and drink 
of the property of the house of Israel, and care nothing for your brothers,” he 
complains. These remarks are strikingly direct, bringing us into immediate 
contact with the personalities and vagaries of the revolt. The rest of the 
Hebrew letter is of equal interest. Bar Kochba goes on to order Jonathan and 
Masabala to take charge of the cargo of a ship which has stopped in their port. 
En Gedi, then also imported provisions; presumably the agricultural products 
from the areas south and east of the Dead Sea were [Continued top, right. 
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UNIQUE DISCOVERIES FROM 2ND-CENTURY ISRAEL: 


(Left.) 

Fic. 14 “IT WAS 
NOW CLEAR THAT WE 
HAD BEFORE US CULT 
OBJECTS.” THE 
BASKET FULL OF 
METAL OBJECTS 
WHICH WAS FOUND 
BY THE MINE- 

DETECTOR. 
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(Right.) 
FIG. 15. THE HOARD 
OF ROMAN COPPER 
VESSELS FOUND IN 
THE BASKET (FIG. 14), 

{| INCLUDING LARGE / 

i AND SMALL JUGS, IN- i 

1 CENSE SHOVELS AND ; 

y A KEY. 
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Continued.| concentrated here. Without doubt, En Gedi was one of the military with palm branches and citrons and send them back to your camp. 


and economic bastions of Bar Kochba, serving also as the centre of a rather 
widespread political district. 

The ‘‘Four Kinds.’’ The very last papyrus, five lines on a 25 by 6 cm. 
area, turned out to be one of the most intriguing of the lot, and it con- 
tained a surprise. Instead of being addressed to Jonathan and Masabala, 
this was a letter to ‘‘ Yehuda Bar Menashe”’ and the address was “‘ Qiryat 
Arbaya.” The letter says “I have sent you two donkeys, so that you 
may send two men with them to Yehonatan and Masabala to load them 


| 
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You, on your part, send other (men) to bring you willows and myrtle... 
and send them to the camp.” The first question which presented itself 
was the location of Yehuda Bar Menashe’s camp. Given that Jonathan 
was at En Gedi and Bar Kochba near Jerusalem, Qiryat Arbaya was probably 
somewhere in between. The name does not persist in any modern place 
names, but it seems to us that we can identify it, as Mazar proposes, 
with Birath Areva of Bethlehem of Judza. This place is mentioned in 
the famous legend of the birth of the Messiah. In the [Continued below. 
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, 19 by 
d earlier 
erest- of 
us from 
received 
on Bar 
}e’ayan: 
e letters Sc a AB 
below. FIG. 16. A GIRL STUDENT OF THE EXPEDITION EXAMINING 
THE ANCIENT MIRROR FOUND IN THE GOATSKIN BAG (FIG. 19) 
WHICH CONTAINED THE LETTERS. 


FIG. 17. ONE OF THE ROMAN CULT VESSELS (FIG. 15) SHOWING 


FIG. 18. PROFESSOR YADIN LOOKING CLOSELY ATA ROMAN 
THE HANDLE ON WHICH ONE OF BAR KOCHBA’S WARRIORS y 


PATERA, WITH A HANDLE ENDING IN A RAM’S HEAD AND 
RESEMBLING A BATTERING-RAM. 


FIG. 20. A UNIQUE AND FASCINATING DISCOVERY: THE BUNDLE OF BAR KOCHBA’S LETTERS, } 


FIG. 19. THE FIRST SEASON'S MOST VALUABLE FIND: THE GOATSKIN BAG WHICH CONTAINED 
FOUR IN HEBREW, NINE IN ARAMAIC AND TWO IN GREEK. } 


BAR KOCHBA’S LETTERS ON PAPYRUS AND WOOD. 
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Continued.) text of the Midrash there is preserved the story that a certain 
Jew was ploughing his field when his cow lowed. An Arab came along and 
told him to set his bullock free and untie his plough because the Temple had 
been destroyed. When the cow lowed a second time, the Arab told him to 
harness his bullock and plough because the King Messiah had been born. When 
the ploughman asked the name and birthplace, he was told that the name was 
Menahem Ben Hizkiyahu, and the birthplace, Birath Areva of Bethlehem of 
Judza. This and other references would place the village south of Bethlehem, 
near Urtas. It is clear now why this letter was among the collection sent to 
Jonathan and Masabala. Yehuda Bar Menashe had sent the donkeys and men 
to Jonathan and Masabala according to instructions, with the Bar Kochba 


letter as confirmation of the order. Almost certainly this letter had been 
written concerning preparations for the feast of Succoth, in order to 
supply the soldiers at Bar Kochba’s camp with the requisite “four 
kinds "’ of plants for the celebration of the feast. It is interesting to note 
that Bar Kochba found it necessary to send two of his own donkeys for 
the transportation of the supplies; presumably, transportation was difficult 
to obtain. Finally, the topography of these events becomes clear when 
we see Jonathan and Masabala at the fertile oasis of En ’Gedi, Yehuda 
Bar Menashe in the vicinity of Urtas, and Bar Kochba himself with a 
camp somewhere near Jerusalem. (The second half of this article will be 
published in a later issue.) 
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THE RESULTS IF A 16-MEGATON H-BOMB BURST 
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“FIERCE AS TEN FURIES, TERRIBLE AS HELL,...” THE HYDROGEN BOMB UNLEASHED. 


The blasts from the atomic bombs used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki are quite { area. The explosion of an H 

enough to stagger the imagination, but what of the immense power that can _ This “ heat flash” ts 

now be delivered should there be another war? The power of the H-bomb miles away. 

is measured in terms of kilotons and megatons, the kiloton has the power | 

of a thousand tons of high explosive and a megaton bomb one with the power 

of a million tons. The results of a ten-megaton bomb, one-third the strength 

of the bomb the Russians have been experimenting with, would have casualties 

on a horrifying scale and little hope for those in close proximity to the blast | ; 
Drawn by our special artist, 
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cause death or sickness. Fortunately the radio-activity dies rapidly. After 
two days the fall-out would be a hundred times less dangerous. The only 
useful protection from nuclear radiation is some kind of heavy material between 
oneself and the radio-active dust or fall-out. The factors that need considera- 
tion when protecting oneself are, the distance from the radio-active dust, the 
weight of material in between and the time for which one remains protected 
while the radio-activity decays. A trench or shelter with overhead cover of 
2 or 3 ft. of earth would afford protection from the blast but the occupants 


special artist, G. H. Davis. 
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SBREBS. 


EFFECTS WHICH CANNOT BE UNDERESTIMATED ; AND ATTEMPTS TO COPE WITH THEM. 


would have to remain in the trench for at least forty-eight hours. In areas of 
intense radio-activity people could avoid sickness and death only by leaving 
as soon as the fall-out had decayed enough to allow movement. Unfortunately, 
radio-activity cannot be felt, seen or heard. Special equipment can detect 
the intensity of radio-activity and in the event of such a bomb a public alarm 
system would inform first of all the approach of the weapon and then the 
time to evacuate shelter. The hydrogen bomb lays one supreme duty on all 
nations—to learn to live peaceably in a world that declares its hatred of force. 
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THE FIRST SHOWING OF THE NEW CAH/JEFTAIN TANK: AND 
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TWO TYPES OF HOVERSLED AMBULANCES BEING DEMONSTRATED. THE HOVERSLED 
CONSISTS OF A SIMPLE PLATFORM SUPPORTED ON AN AIR CUSHION. 
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A LARC 5 AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLE WHICH IS BEING CONSIDERED AS A REPLACEMENT FOR THE DUKW 


FOR UNLOADING SHIP-TO-SHORE OPERATIONS. 


A 106-MM. SELF-PROPELLED GUN ABBOT WHICH HAS A FIRING RANGE OF ELEVEN MILES. IN THE 


BACKGROUND IS A MARK V TANK OF 1917. 


Britain’s newest battle tank, the Chieftain, aroused great interest when it was 
shown for the first time on October 24 as part of a War Office demonstration 
of modern and future weapons and equipment which was held for three days 
at the Fighting Vehicles Research and Development Establishment. , The 
Chiefiain, which has been called the most powerfully armed tank in the world, 
weighs less than the 50-ton Centurion and carries a 120-mm. gun more 
powerful than that which is mounted on the 65-ton Conqueror tank. The 
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OTHER WEAPONS 
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A CENTURION BRIDGELAYER DEMONSTRATED DURING THE FIRST DAY OF 
THREE-DAY EXHIBITION OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT AT CHERTSEY. 


* a m, 


THE GILLOIS AMPHIBIOUS BRIDGING EQUIPMENT, A FRENCH-DESIGNED UNIT WHICH 
CAN FORM EITHER A BRIDGE OR A RAFT TO TAKE UP TO 60 TONS. 


THE “ ROLLING LIQUID TRANSPORTER " WHICH CAN CARRY 849 GALLONS. IT IS 
IN THE FORM OF TWO HUGE TYRES AND IS DESIGNED FOR ALL KINDS OF LIQUID. 


Chieftain has a low silhouette which makes it a small target, while the driver 
has to lie on his back in the tank and steer it with the aid of a periscope. 
Exercise “ Argus,” as the demonstration was called, was opened by Mr. John 
Profumo, the Secretary of State for War, who said in his speech that it was 
the largest demonstration of Service equipment ever held and that it was 
part of the campaign to encourage recruiting into the Army. Another 
exhibit was the new British 70-mile surface-to-surface solid fuel guided 
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THE BLUE WAT 
ce the liquid-fuelled American Corporal. 


Blue Water is mounted in a lorry and it is serviced by a Land-Rover. The 
equipment which was put on show has either come into service during the last 
three years or else will come in the next three years. The 105-mm. self- 
propelled gun Abbot is far ahead of any similar type of weapon: it can rage 
high-angle fire; it has a turret with a 360-degree traverse, and it can be - 
against tanks. The Royal Army Medical Corps demonstrated a new metho 


missile, Blue Water, which is to repla 
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NS AND VEHICLES WHICH TOOK PART IN A MILITARY DISPLAY AT CHERTSEY. 
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ER SURFACE-TO-SURFACE SOLID FUEL GUIDED MISSILE WHICH IS TO REPLACE THE LIQUID-FUELLED AMERICAN CORPORAL. 


of carrying seriously wounded men over rough ground without causing them 
the pain and damage which is often caused by wheeled or tracked vehicles; 
this is the Hoversled, a simple platform supported on an air cushion. The 
display of equipment began with a drive-past of vehicles starting with ‘‘ Old 
Bill,’”’ a London bus which was used in the First World War for troop-carrying. 
It had on board a section of the Coldstream Guards in the uniform of the 
period. It acted as a strong contrast to the vehicles which followed. 
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I WAS given my 
first camellias 
by the head gar- 
dener of a very 
great house simply 
because I came 
from that parish in 
Kent whence his 
work had exiled him to the dukeries. He was 
rather like that formidable Scotch head gardener 
in Mr. Michael Innes’ “‘ Hamlet Revenge,’’ who 
won't let the duke have flowers from the hot- 
houses. For when I hesitated to accept the 
camellias because it occurred to me that they 
really belonged to the head gardener’s employer, 
the man gave me a look which both cowed and 
reassured me; it was clear that the gardens 
were his, not his employer's. So it was that 
over-bearing frown which started me growing 
camellias. 














They have been grown in England for 
at least two centuries; but although most 
of the species are more or less hardy, and 
some of them very hardy indeed, for though 
camellias come from India, China and Japan, 
they live at great altitudes, they were, until 
quite recently and in all but relatively few 
south-western gardens, treated as tender 
and grown under glass. I dare say that this 
was because they look and “sound” exotic 
shrubs; because they are, in fact, good 
greenhouse subjects, growing faster under 
glass than in the open; and because the 
flowers are easily damaged by weather. 


There are four species with their varieties 
and hybrids which are of the greatest 
garden value. There are others you can 
grow if you wish, including Camellia thea, 
if you want to grow your own tea; this can 
be grown in the milder counties but it has 
no ornamental value when compared with 
its congeners. 


All camellias need a good deal of peat or 
leaf-mould in the soil which should be free 
from lime. I grew them in a chalk district 
by raising beds of peat, loam and leafmould 
above the general level so that chalky water 
could not drain into them; but this was 
easy, for I grew only one or two camellias. 
They are not as intolerant of a high pH as 
rhododendrons. All camellias also like a 
great deal of water; as everyone knows, the 
rainfall in their native lands is very much 
higher than ours. We have a damaged 
gutter on our house and I won’t have it 
repaired because it happens to spout water 
down on to one of our camellias; that plant 
has grown twice as much as any other in the 
place; I am taking the hint, and I shall try to 
see that all our camellias receive the equiv- 
alent of 80 ins. of rain every year. But this 
also means that drainage must be perfect. 
Before coming to the winter-flowering species I 
will run through some others. 


C. japonica varieties will stand zero Fahrenheit 
temperature—that is, over 30 degrees of frost. 
They make, in time, very tall shrubs, even small 
trees. They grow rather slowly, however. They 
flower in April to June. They do not like full 
sun and are often planted with a north house-wall 
behind them but will do even better if the partial 
shade they enjoy is provided by oaks or by 
conifers. Varieties of this species, and of the other 
species I have knowledge of, flower very young; 
it is normal to see a camellia bush 18 ins. high 
covered with blossom, and I have a notion that 
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WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


this habit inhibits growth. As they can be moved 
without harm during their early years, it is pos- 
sible to plant them close and at the front of a 
shaded shrub border at first, moving them as 
they get too big for that position. As an example 
of their precocious flowering, my own C. japonica 
alba-simplex, a single-flower beauty of great 
purity, bore three flowers when it was 1 ft. tall, 
following a winter when the temperature had 
been down to 7 degrees F. 


The most spectacular camellia is the old garden 
variety of the species C. reticulata, a variety 
selected in China centuries ago and grown here 
for 150 years. This spring-flowering species is not 
very hardy and should only be planted where 
frosts are slight and of brief duration. Its flowers 
are blush-pink and the size of tea plates. Varieties 








FORMS ARE DOUBLE. Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


and hybrids of C. saluensis are as hardy as 
C. japonica; the numerous flowers are soft pink 
borne over a season of many weeks; they set 
fruit regularly and the seed, ripe in September, 
germinates fairly easily in gentle heat with lots 
of water. Its best hybrids are a saluensis x cuspi- 
data, “‘ Cornish Snow,” and the williamsi garden 
camellias, the best being ‘‘ Donation,’’ which has 
shell-pink to peach-pink flowers and is superb. 


I am writing this in the second half of October. 
There are about thirty camellia plants in the 
garden, none planted more than ten months ago 
and none more than four years old. The flower- 
buds on my small specimen of “‘ Narumi-Gata ” 


CAMELLIA, CAMELLIA SASANQUA. 
THE FLOWERS ARE 1} TO 2 INS. ACROSS, WHITE IN THE WILD FORM AND 
FROM PALE PINK TO DEEP ROSE IN THE CULTIVATED VARIETIES. SOME 
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are now showing 
colour, for 
‘‘Narumi-Gata”’ 
flowersin November 
and December. 
This is because it 
is a variety of C. 
sasanqua, the win- 
ter-flowering camellia of Japan. If this species has 
not been as widely planted as it could and should 
have been, it is not because it is not hardy: it 
will stand 30 or more degrees of frost without 
showing the slightest resentment. But its flowers, 
of course, are apt to be browned by frost, although 
in some varieties they seem to remain undamaged 
even when covered with icicles! In any case, of 
late our winters have been postponed until 
January, November and December are often very 
mild even in the east, and you can always pick 
the flowers before a severe frost if you listen to 
the forecasts. ‘‘ Narumi-Gata "’ has large, 
white flowers and they are fragrant. 














I also have here a small specimen of the 
variety “‘Crimson King,’ which has an 
earlier season. ‘ Narumi-Gata’’ starts in 
November and flowers until February; 
“Crimson King’ starts in October and 
flowers until January. The flowers are large 
and crimson but not fragrant. I am not sure, 
but I believe that fragrance in winter- 
flowering camellias derives not from sasanqua 
but from another species which often 
appears in nu ‘s lists as a variety 
of sasanqua, and that is C. oleifera. Perhaps 
this is a garden species, though Bean treats 
it as a natural one. 


C.s. rosea plena has about the same season 
and much the same strong, bushy growth as 
“ Narumi-Gata,"’ but its fully double flowers 
are pink. I am much less bigoted in my 
preference for single over double flowers in 
the case of camellias, because the form of 
the flower, in good varieties, is so perfect, 
so almost stylised. C. japonica doubles are 
apt to bear curiously piebald or striped 
pink and white flowers, slightly reminiscent 
of the rose commonly and, I believe, 
mistakenly called “‘ York and Lancaster.” 
I do not care for this and I have not seen 
it in sasanqua varieties, but it may occur in 
them, too. 


Although C. japonica varieties seem 
best planted in semi-shade or even in quite 
deep shade, though they should have clear 
sky, not tree-tops, right above them, it is 
possible and perhaps desirable to plant 
winter-flowering camellias with some exposure 
to direct sunshine. It is true that the same 
winter sun which warms the buds into 
flower may, by thawing them out too quickly 
after frost, damage them as well. This can 
be avoided if the shrubs can be given such 
a position that the sun does not reach them 
until an hour or so before noon—that is, if 
they can be given a place with exposure to the 
south and south-west, but protection from the 
south-east and east, which is, in any case, desir- 
able, for no evergreen enjoys days of drying and 
freezing east wind. 


I do not think it wise to use manufactured 
fertilisers to hasten the growth of camellias, and 
im any case it is by no means sure that they 
respond ; if you want to hurry them up a bit, mix 
dried blood with Irish moss-peat, which has a pH 
of 4, and use that as a mulch; and keep them 
well watered all the time. 
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VISIONARY TO CONVENTIONALIST: THE ENIGMA 
OF SAMUEL PALMER—A SHEFFIELD EXHIBITION. 


POWERFUL EARLY 
WORKS—RICH, PER- 


": PROBABLY A DRAWING FOR A PANEL, c. 1830-31. (Water-colour: 4} by 5j ins.) 
(Lent by the Bottomley Bequest, City Art Gallery, Carlisle.) 


“OLD HOUSE ON THE BANK OF THE DARENTH, SHOREHAM, NEAR 
WATERHOUSE.” (Water-colour and pen: 15} by 12% ins.) 
(Lent by the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


“ VIEW OF BOX HILL ": ANOTHER OF THE WORKS ON VIEW IN THE GRAVES ART GALLERY. (Water-colour: 10} by 14} ins.) 
(Lent by Mrs. Leslie Newall, M.B.E.) 


L November 26 no fewer than i12 examples of the art of Samuel Palmer are on view 

in the Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield. Although an exhibition, ‘‘ Samuel Palmer and 

his circle,” was organised in 1957 by the Arts Council, this was restricted to his early 

Shoreham period, and this present exhibition is the first for many years which attempts a 

comprehensive survey of his work. In spite of his long life (1805-1881), it was only during 

the brief period 1825-35 that Palmer painted the intense and mysterious landscapes for 

“CASCADE IN SHADOW, NORTH WALES,” DRAWN ON THE SPOT IN 1871. which he is now so acclaimed. Besides paintings and drawings, also included are a 
(Water-colour: 18} by 142 ins.) (Lent by the Lord Clwyd.) number of his etchings, and his book of illustrations to the Eclogues of Virgil. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





D amines 








_EEa sedately—or would it be more 
accurate to write roistering soberly ?—from 
the sub-tropics of Lake Maggiore in September, 
north to Zurich, and so north-west to Paris 
beneath a blazing sun all the time, we paused at 
Zurich and spent a morning at the Rietberg 
Museum, once the Villa Wesendonck. The house, 
a very self-conscious mid 19th-century copy of the 
Villa Albani at Rome, stands amid trees and lawns 
overlooking the lake. In its heyday it sheltered 
Richard Wagner, and tidy Swiss municipal 


FIG. 1. A GILT-BRONZE DEER (TIBET, 17TH CENTURY) KNEEL- 
ING TO LISTEN TO THE BUDDHA'S PREACHING. THE SINGLE 
HORN IS A SYMBOL OF PURITY. (15} ins. long.) 


gardeners have not yet wholly exorcised that 
great man’s ghost; there is, one can well imagine, 
music in the air. Villa and grounds to-day belong 
to the City of Zurich. 


Within there are marvels beyond the imagina- 
tion of whoever it was who designed the house— 
a great collection of non-European art, the major 
part of it (and the majority of the pieces of 
importance) the gift of Baron von der Heydt. 
Every city has its own way of dis- 
playing its treasures and, where it has 
inherited buildings from the past, has 
been faced by formidable difficulties 
of display, as the venerable but ever- 
lively British Museum can bear witness. 
Zurich, in acquiring both the building 
and its wonderfully rich contents, has 
been doubly fortunate. The grounds— 
sixpennyworth of tram ride from the 
centre—are by themselves well worth 
a visit, and the new tenants (they 
have all moved in since the war), for 
all their foreign ways, seem as 
thoroughly at home as if they wore 
frock coats and crinolines. Here are 
carvings and bronzes from China, 
India and South-West Asia, from Africa 
and Centraland South America; smiling 
serene JBodhisattvas, having ex- 
perienced all good and all evil and 
achieved ultimate understanding, cel- 
estial nymphs from the Hindu pantheon 
—charmers all—some of the world’s 
finest animal sculpture, not least among 
these creatures a noble ram from 
oth-century China who once guarded 
the approach to a princely tomb, a 
piece now famous the world over; 
figures and heads from Cambodia; from 
Southern India comes the god Shiva, 
many armed, dancing in bronze amid 
a whirl of flames; pottery, sad and 
enigmatic, from the lost civilisations of 
Southern and Central America; ritual 
statues and masks from Nigeria and 
the Congo and the islands of the Pacific, 
expressing the simple beliefs of 
simple men sometimes clumsily, 
frequently with extraordinary subtlety. 


Among the less spectacular exhibits the little 
gilt bronze deer of Fig. 1, with its single horn— 
as endearing an animal as any in all Europe—was 
something of a puzzle until quite recently; it is 
now established as 17th-century Tibetan. The 





NON-EUROPEAN TREASURES AT ZURICH. 


single horn is a symbol of purty—a concept 
which takes us back to the legend of our medizval 
unicorn—and the animal is kneeling to listen to 
the preaching of Buddha beneath the Bodhi tree. 
No doubt the birds were as enthralled and as 
respectful as they listened to St. Francis several 
centuries later and several thousand miles to the 
West. Thus do East and West sometimes meet, 
in spite of Kipling’s pessimism. 


The smiling voluptuous lady of Fig. 2, described 
as a Celestial Nymph from 13th-century Orissa, 
and, indeed, the nearest thing in India to the 
European notion of an angel, will be familiar 
enough—the type that is—though this particular 
carving seems to be of particularly fine quality 
com to the majority. The odd thing is that 
I should have come across another only ten days 
previously of almost equal grace and distinction 
in the last place in the world in which one would 
think of looking for non-European sculpture. 


I had never set foot previously on the Borro- 
mean Islands. We sailed down the lake from 
Switzerland into Italian territory and finally dis- 
embarked on Isola Bella, ran the gauntlet of the 
cheap-jack rubbish-filled stalls by the landing 
stage, crawled round the preposterous palace amid 
a gang of fellow self-immolators, detested most of 
it, especially the whimsy sculpture of the garden, 
with the exception of some superb needlework 
chair coverings and the most magnificent set of 
Brussels tapestries it is possible to imagine. Then 
in the series of fantastic grottoes beneath was this 
admirable Indian sculpture described as from the 
Deccan and of the 1oth century, and shaming the 
expensive splendour of her surroundings by sheer 
good breeding. North again on the boat to 
Ascona, the ship’s loudspeaker blaring revolting 
pop-music from America amid the most beautiful 
lake scenery in Europe—unnecessary and gratuitous 
agony, I thought. 


I suppose the most familiar representations of 
Kuan-Yin, the Chinese goddess of mercy, whom 
the Chinese originally imported from India as a 
male deity, are those 17th and 18th century and 
many later figures in cream porcelain (blanc de 
chine) showing her standing, often with a child 





FIG. 3. KUAN-YIN, THE GODDESS OF MERCY: A CHINESE CARVING OF THE 13TH CENTURY. 
LIKE THE OTHER TWO PIECES ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE, IT COMES FROM THE RIETBERG 
MUSEUM, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. (35§ ins. high.) 


in her arms, or sitting enthroned. These are some- 
times very fine indeed, sometimes clumsy and 
poor. Less familiar, unless one knows the subject 
pretty well, will be the majestic type carved in 
wood from the Sung Dynasty. Zurich possesses 
the superb example of Fig. 3—a queen, remote and 
imperious, rather than the smiling mother of later 


centuries. Another fine thing is a head of Buddha 
from the T’ang Dynasty—7th century a.p.—and 
a wonderful torso of a century later showing very 
marked Indian influence. As I have said, all 
these, and the more primitive, indeed often terri- 
fying carvings from darkest Africa and the South 





FIG. 2 A CELESTIAL NYMPH FROM INDIA: A CARVING 
FROM 13TH-CENTURY ORISSA. (18) ins. high.) 


Seas, dozens of them, live together harmoniously 
enough in this imitation Italian villa, with one 
single object from Europe to, as it were, bind 
them together—a stiff, angular carved wood 
Madonna from r2th-century France, 
I would guess from Auvergne—no less 
majestic than the suaver works from the 
highly sophisticated Eastern world; all 
of which, I suppose, proves that fine 
things, from whatever age or country, 
and from whatever stage of culture, 
possess basic qualities of form and 
content in common provided they have 
not been devised by trivial minds. In 
short, a specialised and very im- 
pressive collection, displayed with 
impeccable taste. It is, moreover, 
a collection whose donor and present 
management take pains to explain to 
visitors from the outside world; a guide 
book in German is already in being and 
an English version is promised for the 
end of the year. 


I mention this particularly because 
not every specialised museum is equally 
pleased to share its pleasure and pride 
with others. The Cernuschi Museum, 
a bequest to the City of Paris, is housed 
in a fine mansion by the Parc Monceau, 
where small children play happily with 
mounds of sand on the paths (no 
nonsense about expensive sand pits) 
and the eye is regaled by magnificent 
ruins worthy of Rome itself. In this 
Museum are Chinese pottery, bronzes, 
jades, etc., all of very great quality. 
A uniformed attendant behind the desk 
in the entrance hall, speaking with 
a bedraggled cigarette dangling from 
the corner of his mouth—I had the 
impression he slept with it—explained 
that there was no catalogue and no 
guide books, but most people bought the catalogue 
of a special exhibition of the year 1954. This I did, 
to see various well-known pieces from London and 
elsewhere duly illustrated. One was left with the 
impression that visitors were not welcome and 
that the last thing the Cernuschi Museum wanted 
was any kind of communication with the public. 
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THE NETHERLANDS IN LANDSCAPE: SOME 
OF THE LESS-KNOWN ARTISTS’ WORKS 
FROM A DISTINGUISHED EXHIBITION. 


“ HOUSES ON A RIVER BANK,” BY PIETER DE NEYN (1507-1639), WHO WAS AN ARCHITECT, AND 
A PUPIL OF ESAIAS VAN DE VELDE. (Oil on panel: 12} by 16} ins.) 


“ A HALT AT THE IMM,” BY BARENT GAEL (c. 1620-after 1687): A SIGNED PAINTING—A LIVELY SCENE 
OF A VILLAGE FESTIVITY. (Oil on canvas: 24} by 31} ins.) 


= 


“ HET VALKHOF AT NIJMEGEN,” BY FRANS DE HULST (c. 1610-1661): A PAINTING WHICH BEARS CLOSE 


RESEMBLANCE TO A VAN GOYEN. (Oil on panel: 11} by 19 ins.) 


“ TRAVELLERS IN A ROCKY LANDSCAPE,” BY GYSBERT D’HONDECOETER (1604-1653). THE PAINTING IS SIGNED WITH 


A MONOGRAM AND DATED 1631. (Oil on panel: 16§ by 24} ins.) 


Last year the autumn exhibition at the H. Terry-Engell Gallery, 8 Bury Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, was devoted to still-life painting from the Low Countries. 
This year the gallery has chosen another aspect of the art of the Nether- 
lands, its landscape painting. There are thirty-seven pictures in the exhibition, 
and among them are a number by the leading artists of their day—Berchem, 
Jan Brueghel II, Van Goyen, De Momper, Van der Neer, Jacob van Ruysdael, 
Salomon van Ruysdael and Teniers. However, inevitably in a gallery not 
catering solely for millionaires, an exhibition of this kind contains a large 
proportion of works by minor masters whose names and achievements have 
been overshadowed by their teachers or pupils (as the case may be). The 


= ~ 


“RIVER SCENE WITH BARGE,” BY HERMAN SAFTLEVEN (c. 1609-1685), WHO WAS A PUPIL 
OF JAN VAN GOYEN. (Oil on panel: 8} by 11 ins.) 


“LANDSCAPE WITH SHEPHERD AND MULETEERS,” BY JAN BOTH (1610-1652): 
ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING WORKS ON VIEW. (Oil on canvas: 49 by 47§ ins.) 


illustrations on this page concentrate in the main on these men; and from 
the quality of their paintings, it is clear that they achieved a standard not 
far below that of their superiors. The De Hulst and the De Neyn, for example, 
both possess the delicate qualities associated with Van Goyen, even if neither 
of them has quite the same lucid touch. The exhibition contains two by 
Van Goyen himself—one a rare skating scene of 1655. Among other out- 
standing pictures there is a large and noble mountain landscape by De Momper, 
and a dramatic scene of a rushing torrent by Jacob van Ruysdael. The Teniers 
is a large harvest scene and the Brueghel a delightful painting of a group of 
travellers outside an inn. The exhibition closes on November 30. 
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THE THREE NEEDS OF MICE AND MEN. 


A CENTURY or so ago it was proclaimed in the 
scientific writings that the three basic activi- 
ties of animals were concerned with the need for 
food, the need for self-protection and the need to 
reproduce. The idea became so ingrained into 
biological thinking that, subconsciously almost, 
animals came to be considered as little better than 
animated machines which, in contrast to ourselves, 
did nothing more than search for food, escape from 
enemies and ensure the continuation of the species. 
Were it possible to join the visitors from outer 
space in their flying saucers, there to contemplate 
the world with dispassionate objectivity, we might 
to-day come to similar conclusions about the human 
race. Certainly, two of our currently urgent 
global problems are the search for more food and 
the need for self-protection (in the literal sense, 
protection from ourselves and the results of our 
own technological advances). The third current 
problem is, however, not so much concerned with 
the need to reproduce as with its converse, the 
accomplished fact of over-population and an 
accelerating rise in the human populations of the 
world. 


fondness for the now 
despised catchphrase, 
“The Web of Life,” 
were perhaps nearer the 
truth than we some- 
times suppose. Food 
supplies, protective 
measures and popula- 
tion problems are 
tangled and involved, 
whether they relate to 
animals or ourselves. 
This is brought out 
when one remembers 
that during the course 
of a Symposium held 
in London last week 
by the Institute of 
Biology a dozen or 
more eminent speakers 
held the attention of an 
audience several 
hundred strong for two 
whole days, yet did no 
more than touch the 
fringes of the subject 
under discussion: The 
better use of the world’s 
fauna for food. It follows 
that to try within the 
space of this page to 
giveanadequateaccount 
of the proceedings would 
be impossible, but a few 
of the salient points can 
be mentioned. 

It may be no more 
than coincidence that the period during which 
the demise of the African large animals was 
assured, namely, the era of the Big Game hunter, 
ran concurrently with the period when animals 
tended to be regarded as little better than animated 
machines with the three sole occupations already 
mentioned. Ideas can have powerful influence on 
actions, and the link between the two is not 
necessarily obvious. Now, however, we have a 
revolutionary change, and perhaps this time also 
there will be a fruitful outcome to an idea. 
The International Union for Conservation is 
appealing for half-a-million pounds sterling a year 
to save not only the big game of Africa but the 
world’s fauna and wildlife generally, a small 
enough sum for so ambitious a plan. 

So far, this appeal, laudable in itself, does not 
seem to have been coupled with any considerable 
release of information on how this desirable aim is 
to be carried out. That will doubtless emerge later 
as the Wildlife Foundation Fund begins to swell 
and altruistic manifestos are translated into 
practical action. Meanwhile, something of the 
ground to be traversed was discussed at the two-day 
Symposium held by the Institute of Biology. At 
this, the dissertations by the dozen or so speakers 
were centred on the human search for more food 
and, whether by accident or design, were running 





By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


close to the newest idea put forward by the 
International Union for Conservation, that the 
African mammals, the zebra, rhinoceros, antelope 
and the rest, should be farmed, thus providing 
sufficient protein for the human populations of that 
continent and at the same time preserving the 
animal species. Little has been indicated as to 
how such species as lion, leopard, hunting dog and 
other animal eliminators will fare when they seek 
their natural share of the farmed game. 

“* Protein ”’ is a word that has newly come into 
current popular usage. We speak glibly of the 
need for protein in our diet, of the Africans’ need 
for protein, and so on, and what is usually meant is 
animal protein. By implication this suggests that 
the absence of animal protein from a human diet is 

ymous with malnutrition. Therefore, animals 
must be slaughtered for food. Usually we think in 
terms of domestic stock, because that is the easiest 


- source for an adequate supply, and if wild animals 


are in the way of farming domestic stock they must 





NEARLY EXTINCT IN 1920, AND NOW EXCEEDING 2,000,000 IN NUMBER AS A RESULT OF CAREFUL PROTECTION IN THE U.S.S.R.: 
THE SAIGA, AN ANTELOPE WITH A CURIOUSLY SWOLLEN SNOUT. EACH YEAR A NUMBER ARE SHOT UNDER LICENCE AND USED 
COMMERCIALLY. BUT THE NUMBER SHOT ARE FEWER THAN THE WASTAGE WOULD BE UNDER NATURAL CONDITIONS. 
Photograph by the late Neave Parker. 


go. That, briefly, is the logic that has led to the 
reduction in the world’s wild fauna, especially in 
Africa. The new emphasis is on the idea that we 
can eat our cake and still have it, that by harvesting 
the wild game on the hoof we can preserve it. 
Whenever anyone says dogmatically that 
animal protein is essential to human welfare I 
think of those I know who have never tasted meat. 
They are healthy, alert, active and long-lived. A 
partial answer to this enigma was supplied by 
Dr. A. E. Bender in his contribution to the 
Symposium. Proteins, he pointed out, are of 
several thousand different kinds and a mixed diet 
is necessary to meet our requirements for the 
replacement of tissues (the ordinary wear and tear 
of the body), for bodily growth and for the output 
of energy. A child needs proportionately four 
times the amount of protein that an adult of 
twenty-five years or more requires. In terms of 
calories derived from protein, fish heads the list 
with a percentage of 70, followed by soya flour with 
40, cottonseed meal with 37, yeast 35, groundnut 
flour 30 and sesame flour 28. Then come beef with 
27, eggs 26, cheese 17, milk 15, and except for peas 
with a percentage of 11, the commoner foods, such 
as beans, wheat and rice are all well under 10 per 
cent. Where malnutrition occurs it is because such 
things as cassava, plantain, breadfruit and sweet 


potatoes form the main foods. Even rice, yams, 
millet and wheat, with percentages of 7 or less, 
on their own, are insufficient for adolescents 
although enough for adults. The answer seems to 
be, therefore, that a vegetarian diet can be fully 
sufficient provided the correct plant products are 
included. 

At once we see how tradition, soil, climate, even 
religion, and other factors come into the picture. 
All peoples are conservative about diet and a com- 
munity that has been growing rice, yams or millet 
for centuries will not readily change to soya, 
cottonseed or yeast. Moreover their methods of 
agriculture, as well as their soil and climate may be 
unsuitable. So animal protein, which is more 
concentrated and more readily digestible, becomes 
an important addition to the diet, provided there 
are no religious difficulties. 

Dr. Bender pointed out that from a world 
point-of-view plant proteins are the more desirable 
because (a) plant sources yield four to ten times 
the protein per acre; (6) plant proteins are available 
in greater quantities in the world markets; (c) plant 
proteins are usually free 
from pathogens; (d) they 
are cheaper; and (e) only 
rarely are there religious 
prejudices against them. 
Yet, as he says, “ People 


prefer to eat meat. 
There is an unexplained 
preference for meat. 


When given free choice 
the number of vege- 
tarians is very limited 
and some of them even 
produce foods, such as 
nut cutlets, which are 
an imitation of meat 
dishes.” 

Practising vege- 
tarians are either con- 
vinced of the greater 
value of a meat-free 
diet or object to killing 
for food on humani- 
tarian grounds. Some 
hold both views. They 
may represent a small 
minority of the total 
world population but 
they represent a larger 
proportion in those parts 
of the world from which, 
presumably, the Wildlife 
Foundation Fund looks 
for financial support. 
Their ranks are swelled 
by many non-vege- 
tarians who, in theory 
if no more, object to the 
killing of animals. Asa 
result, the ethics of the 
proposal to harvest the 
African big game may 
be questioned by large numbers of people. The con- 
tribution to the Symposium by Professor A. G. 
Bannikov is of interest here. 

Professor Bannikov told how the saiga antelope 
once extended from England across Central 
Europe to Siberia and Alaska. Since Palaeolithic 
times it has been hunted. In the 16th to the 18th cen- 
tury, hunting increased in intensity so that by 1920 
there were not more than 1000 head left, scattered 
in isolated groups over the Russian steppes. The 
saiga is now the most numerous ungulate in the 
U.S.S.R., numbering about 2,500,000. From almost 
virtual extinction it has been brought back to 
something like its former numbers. At first pro- 
tected as a natural history curiosity, its recovery 
has been so complete that it is now necessary to 
control its numbers. Using humane methods; and 
selective shooting, 200,000 a year are now har- 
vested, their meat, hides and oil forming an 
economically important crop. There is, in addition, 
a most important point to be remembered. Left 
alone, the saiga suffer an annual mortality of 22 per 
cent. at least from natural causes. Systematic 
cropping, under controlled conditions, takes only 
10 per cent. and, as the increases since 1920 show, 
the number of saiga killed is less than would die 
under wholly wild conditions. This, presumably, 
is the pattern envisaged for the African fauna. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A YUGOSLAVIAN PREMIER: THE 
LATE DR. STOYADINOVICH. 
Dr. Milan Stoyadinovich, the pre- 
war Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, 


ENGINEERING SCIENTIST: THE LATE 
DR. B. L. GOODLET. 

Dr. Brian Laidlaw Goodlet, O.B.E., 

an electrical and i i 


A BRAVE MAN: THE LATE MR. 
JAMES ROGERS, V.C. 

Mr. James R s, V.C., who won 

the Victoria Cross in June 1901 

for conspicuous bravery in a 


HORTICULTURIST: THE LATE MR. 
FRANCIS HANGER. 

Mr. Francis Hanger, curator of 

the Royal Horticultural Society’s 


HsUerverecnenentenrnecttststetss00t 8A8AUO8GSPOBOA SEAN SOBEASOLOAEITO SAUNA AOLAAE Fagg, 


LABOUR M.P.: THE LATE MR. G. 0. 
SYLVESTER. 

Mr. George Oscar Sylvester, Labour 

Member of Parliament for Ponte- 

fract since 1950, died on October 26 


—— at Wisley, died on Octo- 
22 at the age of sixty-one. 
He was awarded the Horticultural 

iety’s highest honour,” the 


died at the age of seventy-three. 
In 1914, he entered the Mini 
of Finance. He was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Prime Minister until he was later 
handed over to the British on 
account of his o-Fascist and 
Nazi sympathies in 1941. 


at the age of sixty-three. He was 
secretary of the Yorkshire Mine- 
workers Association for nearly 
twenty years. From 1927 to 1947 
a member of the N ton Urban 
District Council. He also sat on the 
ity Council. 


rearguard skirmish in the Orange 
Free State, died in Sydney on 
October 28. He was eighty-six. 
He was with six men attacked by 
about fifty of the enemy. He re- 
turned to save his officer and others 
of his comrades before brutal fire. 


the age of fifty-eight. 
head of the Engineering 
and Development Division, at the 


Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
ishment, Harwell, and was one of 
of 

° 





men responsible for the design 
e first British power reactors. 
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Bowker, who is retir- 
ing from the F 

Service. Mr. H. N. 
Brain is to succeed 
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WINNER WITH HIS FATHER OP THE SUPREME INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION- 
SHIP TROPHY AT THE ROYAL DAIRY SHOW: MR. PETER ACONLEY. 
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THE THREE NEEDS OF MICE AND MEN. 


A CENTURY or so ago it was proclaimed in the 
scientific writings that the three basic activi- 
ties of animals were concerned with the need for 
food, the need for self-protection and the need to 
reproduce. The idea became so ingrained into 
biological thinking that, subconsciously almost, 
animals came to be considered as little better than 
animated machines which, in contrast to ourselves, 
did nothing more than search for food, escape from 
enemies and ensure the continuation of the species. 
Were it possible to join the visitors from outer 
space in their flying saucers, there to contemplate 
the world with dispassionate objectivity, we might 
to-day come to similar conclusions about the human 
race. Certainly, two of our currently urgent 
global problems are the search for more food and 
the need for self-protection (in the literal sense, 
ion from ourselves and the results of our 
own technological advances). The third current 
problem is, however, not so much concerned with 
the need to reproduce as with its converse, the 
accomplished fact of over-population and an 
accelerating rise in the human populations of the 
world. 

In the study of 
living things nothing is 
older writers with their 
fondness for the now 
despised catchphrase, 
“The Web of Life,” 
were perhaps nearer the 
truth than we some- 
times suppose. Food 
supplies, protective 
measures and popula- 
tion problems are 
tangled and involved, 
whether they relate to 
animals or ourselves. 
This is brought out 
when one remembers 
that during the course 
of a Symposium held 
in London last week 
by the Institute of 
Biology a dozen or 
more eminent speakers 
held the attention of an 
audience several 
hundred strong for two 
whole days, yet did no 
more than touch the 
fringes of the subject 
under discussion: The 
better use of the world’s 
fauna for food. It follows 
that to try within the 
space of this page to 
give an adequate account 
of the proceedings would 
be impossible, but a few 
of the salient points can 
be mentioned. 

It may be no more 
than coincidence that the period during which 
the demise of the African large animals was 
assured, namely, the era of the Big Game hunter, 
ran concurrently with the period when animals 
tended to be regarded as little better than animated 
machines with the three sole occupations already 
mentioned. Ideas can have powerful infinence on 
actions, and the link between the two is not 
necessarily obvious. Now, however, we have a 
revolutionary change, and perhaps this time also 
there will be a fruitful outcome to an idea. 
The International Union for Conservation is 
appealing for half-a-million pounds sterling a year 
to save not only the big game of Africa but the 
world’s fauna and wildlife generally, a small 
enough sum for so ambitious a plan. 

So far, this appeal, laudable in itself, does not 
seem to have been coupled with any considerable 
release of information on how this desirable aim is 
to be carried out. That will doubtless emerge later 
as the Wildlife Foundation Fund begins to swell 
and altruistic manifestos are translated into 
practical action. Meanwhile, something of the 
ground to be traversed was discussed at the two-day 
Symposium held by the Institute of Biology. At 
this, the dissertations by the dozen or so speakers 
were centred on the human search for more food 
and, whether by accident or design, were running 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


close to the newest idea put forward by the 
International Union for Conservation, that the 
African mammals, the zebra, rhinoceros, antelope 
and the rest, should be farmed, thus providing 
sufficient protein for the human populations of that 
continent and at the same time preserving the 
animal species. Little has been indicated as to 
how such species as lion, leopard, hunting dog and 
other animal eliminators will fare when they seek 
their natural share of the farmed game. 

“ Protein ”’ is a word that has newly come into 
current popular usage. We speak glibly of the 
need for protein in our diet, of the Africans’ need 
for protein, and so on, and what is usually meant is 
animal protein. By implication this suggests that 
the absence of animal protein from a human diet is 
synonymous with malnutrition. Therefore, animals 
must be slaughtered for food. Usually we think in 
terms of domestic stock, because that is the easiest 


- source for an adequate supply, and if wild animals 
domestic 


are in the way of farming ic stock they must 





NEARLY EXTINCT IN 19280, AND NOW EXCEEDING 2,000,000 IN NUMBER AS A RESULT OF CAREFUL PROTECTION IN THE U.S.S.R.: 
THE SAIGA, AN ANTELOPE WITH A CURIOUSLY SWOLLEN SNOUT. EACH YEAR A NUMBER ARE SHOT UNDER LICENCE AND USED 
COMMERCIALLY. BUT THE NUMBER SHOT ARE FEWER THAN THE WASTAGE WOULD BE UNDER NATURAL CONDITIONS. 
Photograph by the late Neave Parker. 


go. That, briefly, is the logic that has led to the 
reduction in the world’s wild fauna, especially in 
Africa. The new emphasis is on the idea that we 
can eat our cake and still have it, that by harvesting 
the wild game on the hoof we can preserve it. 
Whenever anyone says dogmatically that 
animal protein is essential to human welfare I 
think of those I know who have never tasted meat. 
They are healthy, alert, active and long-lived. A 
partial answer to this enigma was supplied by 
Dr. A. E. Bender in his contribution to the 
Symposium. Proteins, he pointed out, are of 
several thousand different kinds and a mixed diet 
is necessary to meet our requirements for the 
replacement of tissues (the ordinary wear and tear 
of the body), for bodily growth and for the output 
of energy. A child needs proportionately four 
times the amount of protein that an adult of 
twenty-five years or more requires. In terms of 
calories derived from protein, fish heads the list 
with a percentage of 70, followed by soya flour with 
40, cottonseed meal with 37, yeast 35, groundnut 
flour 30 and sesame flour 28. Then come beef with 
27, eggs 26, cheese 17, milk 15, and except for peas 
with a percentage of 11, the commoner foods, such 
as beans, wheat and rice are all well under 10 per 
cent. Where malnutrition occurs it is because such 
things as cassava, plantain, breadfruit and sweet 


potatoes form the main foods. Even rice, yams, 
millet and wheat, with percentages of 7 or less, 
on their own, are insufficient for adolescents 
although enough for adults. The answer seems to 
be, therefore, that a vegetarian diet can be fully 
sufficient provided the correct plant products are 
included. 

At once we see how tradition, soil, climate, even 
religion, and other factors come into the picture. 
All peoples are conservative about diet and a com- 
munity that has been growing rice, yams or millet 
for centuries will not readily change to soya, 
cottonseed or yeast. Moreover their methods of 
agriculture, as well as their soil and climate may be 
unsuitable. So animal protein, which is more 
concentrated and more readily digestible, becomes 
an important addition to the diet, provided there 
are no religious difficulties. 

Dr. Bender pointed out that from a world 
point-of-view plant proteins are the more desirable 
because (a) plant sources yield four to ten times 
the protein per acre; (b) plant proteins are available 
in greater quantities in the world markets; (c) plant 
proteins are usually free 
from pathogens; (d) they 
are cheaper; and (e) only 
rarely are there religious 
prejudices against them. 
Yet, as he says, “ People 
prefer to eat meat. 
There is an unexplained 
preference for meat. 
When given free choice 
the number of vege- 
tarians is very limited 
and some of them even 
produce foods, such as 
nut cutlets, which are 
an imitation of meat 
dishes.” 

Practising vege- 
tarians are either con- 
vinced of the greater 
value of a meat-free 
diet or object to killing 
for food on humani- 
tarian grounds. Some 
hold both views. They 
may represent a small 
minority of the total 
world population but 
they represent a larger 
proportion in those parts 
of the world from which, 
presumably, the Wildlife 
Foundation Fund looks 
for financial support. 
Their ranks are swelled 
by many non-vege- 
tarians who, in theory 
if no more, object to the 
killing of animals. As a 
result, the ethics of the 
proposal to harvest the 
African big game may 
be questioned by large numbers of people. The con- 
tribution to the Symposium by Professor A. G. 
Bannikov is of interest here. 

Professor Bannikov told how the saiga antelope 
once extended from England across Central 
Europe to Siberia and Alaska. Since Palaeolithic 
times it has been hunted. In the 16th to the 18th cen- 
tury, hunting increased in intensity so that by 1920 
there were not more than 1000 head left, scattered 
in isolated groups over the Russian steppes. The 
Saiga is now the most numerous ungulate in the 
U.S.S.R., numbering about 2,500,000. From almost 
virtual extinction it has been brought back to 
something like its former numbers. At first pro- 
tected as a natural history curiosity, its recovery 
has been so complete that it is now necessary to 
control its numbers. Using humane methods; and 
selective shooting, 200,000 a year are now har- 
vested, their meat, hides and oil forming an 
economically important crop. There is, in addition, 
a most important point to be remembered. Left 
alone, the saiga suffer an annual mortality of 22 per 
cent. at least from natural causes. Systematic 
cropping, under controlled conditions, takes only 
10 per cent. and, as the increases since 1920 show, 
the number of saiga killed is less than would die 
under wholly wild conditions. This, presumably, 
is the pattern envisaged for the African fauna. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A YUGOSLAVIAN PREMIER: THE 
LATE DR. STOYADINOVICH. 
Dr. Milan Stoyadinovich, the pre- 
war Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, 
died at the age of seventy-three. 
In 1914, he entered the Ministry 
of Finance. He was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Prime Minister until he was later 
handed over to the British on 
account of his pro-Fascist and 
Nazi sympathies in 1941. 


7 








(Left.) 
THE NORWEGIAN 


resent Norwegian 
feinister of Trade, is 
to be appointed the 


A BRAVE MAN: THE LATE MR. 
JAMES ROGERS, V.C. 
Mr. James nae, V.C., who won 
the Victoria oss in June 1901 
for conspicuous bravery in a 
rearguard skirmish in the Orange 
Free State, died in Sydney on 
October 28. He was eighty-six. 
He was with six men attacked by 
about fifty of the y. He re- 
turned to save his o and others 
of his comrades before brutal fire. 





HORTICULTURIST: THE LATE MR. 
FRANCIS HANGER. 
Mr. Francis Hanger, curator of 
the Royal Horticultural Society's 
ey at Wisley, died on Octo- 
22 at the age of sixty-one. 
He was awarded the Horticultural 
Society's highest honour,” the 
Victoria medal of Honour, in 1953. 
In 1957 the Belgian Government 
conferred on him the Decoration 
Agricole, Premier Classe. 


“/ 
(Right.) 
AMBASSADOR 


essnreanssenseconecreceee nescsvansqoeenesries:s 


LABOUR M.P.: THE LATE MR. G. 0. 
SYLVESTER. 
Mr. George Oscar Sylvester, Labour 
Member of Parliament for Ponte- 
fract since 1950, died on October 26 
at the age of sixty-three. He was 
secretary of the Yorkshire Mine- 
workers Association for nearly 
twenty years. From 1927 to 1947 
a member of the Normanton Urban 
District Council. He also sat on the 
West Riding County Council. 





4 he was given 
in 1957. Before that 
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Friesian cow, Newcliffe Glady 


appointment Sir 
Malcolm 
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Other pictures of the Show appear on page 761. 


(Left.) ; 
AMBASSADOR TO 


THE C. N. JACKSON MEMORIAL CUP: 
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THE CELEBRATED COMPOSER, IGOR STRAVINSKY, AT THE CONCERT IN WHICH HE 


In our series on British orchestras we have rarely recorded an occasion as 
distinguished as this concert on October 29 when the great Russian-born 
composer, Igor Stravinsky, conducted the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in a 
performance of his work “ Perséphone.” Mr. Stravinsky is seen here bowing 
from the rostrum with, on either side of him, Vera Zorina, who declaimed, 
and Loren Driscoll, who sang the solo part in the work, that of Eumolpus. 


1 


Y 


Mr. Stravinsky, who was born in 1882, is probably the best internationally 
known composer now living; he is famous not only for his brilliant early ballet 
scores of “‘Petrushka’’ and “ Firebird,’ but also for his operas such as 
“Edipus Rex’’ and “The Rake’s Progress.” “ Perséphone” is the result of 
a collaboration with the French writer, André Gide, in 1933. It was, in fact, 
designed to be danced and mimed, and was first performed in 1934 with Ida 


Photograph specially taken for ‘‘ The 
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ONDUCTED THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN HIS WORK, “PERSEPHONE.” 


Rubinstein dancing the part of Persephone, but it has had few stage per- 
formances since then and it has become known almost entirely through 
performances in the concert hall. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, which 
together with the B.B.C. Chorus and boys of the Schola Polyphonica, gave this 
performance, was founded in 1930 and it was the first full-time orchestra 
in Great Britain. Its conductors from its foundation have been Sir Adrian 


illustrated London News” by Houston Rogers. 


Boult (1930-50), Sir Malcolm Sargent (1950-57), and Rudolph Schwarz. 
The orchestra is now probably the best known in this country, due to its studio 
broadcasts and its regular appearances every year at the Promenade Concerts. 
Its first visit abroad was to Brussels in 1935, and since that time, especially 


since the war, it has frequently performed in other countries. 


The leader of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is Paul Beard. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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;* is not simply the fact that she played 
Joan that makes one think of Sybil 
Thorndike whenever the theatre looks towards a 
saint. Saints, generally, are very human people; 
and Dame Sybil, supremely, can mingle the known 
world with the world invisible, though we are 
aware from her questing gaze that it is not invisible 


A SCENE FROM “BONNE SOUPE,” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE: 
A YOUTHFUL SINNER, IN THE GUISE OF BEING A SECRETARY, 
STAYS WITH HER LOVER. 


to her, that she indeed can see the many- 
splendoured thing. There are moments in “ Teresa 
of Avila,’ at the Vaudeville Theatre, when Dame 
Sybil, her hands raised, her head thrown back, all 
wonder in her eyes and in the miraculous voice 
that has the quality of intense light, can show to 
us the fullest glory of spiritual possession. 


I fear that, in our age of petty rebellions—and 
I noticed a peculiarly petty one after a West End 
premiére last week—an age when one is invited to 
believe only in disbelief, such a play as “‘ Teresa of 
Avila "’ can hardly be popular. It is a portrait of 
courage, not of exhibitionism. It does not snarl. 
Its dramatist, Hugh Ross Williamson, will not 
pretend that he has brought to the stage the full 
Saint of Avila. But it is, I think, a courageous 
adventure governed by a civilised mind. With 
Dame Sybil and a devoted cast to present it, and 
such a director as Norman Marshall to stage it, 
this is not a play to be easily mocked. True, it is 
without squalor. True, it has to be rather a sober 
document in saintliness than a work of springing 
inspiration: but Dame Sybil can read between the 
lines, Mr. Williamson has never been a belittling 
dramatist, and, compared with some of the wildly 
advertised little pieces—almost forgotten already— 
that we have had to face in recent years, ‘‘ Teresa’”’ 
is like Congreve’s pearl of orient to a dead 
whiting’s eye. 


André Maurois said of the Carmelite nun of 
16th-century Spain that “a saint she indeed 
became, but by force of will.” She herself said: 
“It is as God wills.” Bravely, as one of God's 
rebels, she kept to the way of obedience, seeking 
a sterner rule when she felt that the order was 
weakening (Mr. Williamson can suggest 





SAINT AND SINNERS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


explains that nearly everything he has put 
into Teresa’s mouth is what she actually said 
or wrote. He presents a narrative and a char- 
acter that Dame Sybil can irradiate. We shall 
remember her shining eagerness; above all, the 
feeling that, in thought and deed, Teresa is always 
moving on. As an actress Dame Sybil never 
retreats. She presses forward. The nun 
becomes an instrument of faith that nothing 
can withstand 


Several others aid her finely. I have to 
slide to catalogue. Thus, Sir Lewis Casson, 
** hatcht in silver,’’ and Richard Pasco, asa 
younger priest, have each a grave authority ; 
Rachel Kempson and Veronica Turleigh 
come truthfully from their convent walls; 
and it is a privilege to meet again—here 
among the laity—two such actors as 
Nicholas Hannen (merchant of the Indies) 
and Ernest Milton, royally and reasonably 
accommodated as Philip of Spain himself 
Moreover, we find the author himself in 
the part of a Carmelite friar that, according 
to programme, is acted by Ian Rossiter 
Mr. Marshall, one of our most expert and 
least capricious directors, keeps the action 
supple, the narrative unhazed 


I have only to guess—without much 
luck—what Marie-Paule might make of 
Teresa, or Teresa of Marie-Paule. The girl 
from Carcassonne—a town where there are 
more than ramparts—is resolved not to 
suffer her mother’s fate (obviously one 
worse than death) of carrying up the coal 
when she is in middle age. Marie- 
Paule’s fear of insecurity forces her 
into a career of gold-digging which, 
in the play of “ Bonne Soupe”’ 
(Comedy), she relates at length to 
an attentive croupier one not very 
busy afternoon at Monte Carlo. 


Felicien Marceau, whose play 
Kitty Black has translated with 
a sharp and appropriate glint, 
allows Marie-Paule to watch and to 
comment upon her own youth. While Coral 
Browne looks on, Erica Rogers—upon an 
inner stage—conducts the younger woman 
through the complications of a highly, 
but briskly, misspent youth that lead 
eventually to a wealthy husband and to 
twenty-one years of marriage. That 
marriage, we learn, has been broken, for 
Marie-Paule allowed herself, for the first 
time, to pity someone, and ironically her 
gesture was misconstrued. But she stays 
cheerful, and the world-—especially at 
Monte Carlo—is suitably peopled. 


It is an honestly unedifying play, the 
Sinners’ Comedy. I cannot deny that 
M. Marceau has done little more than spin 
a set of variations on the most traditional 
of French jokes. But, if you accept this 
(and realise that it is not so profoundly 
moral a play as, so they tell me, 
M. Billetdoux’s ‘“‘ Chin Chin ”’), the detail 
of the play is often extremely amusing, 
and the whole piece has been polished 
like the best brass. Nothing in this mood 
could be better than Coral Browne’s 
watchful, poised performance of a woman 
who knows precisely what she wants, and 
who looks back, wryly, critically, affectionately, 
once (and this, I am afraid, is a flaw) sadly, on the 
progress of her younger self. I was reminded 
of one of the captions—in a very different context 

-to a Beerbohm caricature in the series, long 
ago, on the Old Self and the Young Self: 

OLD SELF: All gone according to plan, you see 

YOUNG SELF: My plan, you know. 





(While I am recalling this, | cannot help 
quoting from another of Beerbohm’s cap- 
tions in the same volume [the “‘ Observations "’ of 
1925]*. ‘‘ He’ and “‘ She”’ lounge youthfully on 
a sofa. ‘‘ He "’ observes: ‘‘ What I say is: it ‘sa 
putrid shame that Europe should be run by a gang 
of old beavers without an Idea or an Ideal 
between ‘em. If I'd my way, I ‘d hoick ‘em all out 
of their billets, and then there might be some 
hope for the Nations." To which “ She "’ replies 
“I think you ‘re well right.’’) But I must revert 
to ‘“‘ Bonne Soupe."’ Miss Browne is now a most 
redoubtable comedienne; and Erica Rogers, in 
the single-mindedness of the younger Marie 
Paule, helped by a very large masculine cast, can 
keep us engaged from Monte Carlo to Carcassonne 
and back to Monte Carlo. Some of my colleagues 
may be less pleased with these two wildly 
differing plays than I have been; but having 
had pleasure in each of them, it is a fitting pleasure 
to say so 


No doubt I shall have another chance to write 
of ‘“‘ Ducks and Lovers,”’ a happily idiosyncratic 
comedy by Murray Schisgal (Arts): a colleague 
tells me that it has an agreeably irresponsible sense 
of humour, especially when directed at the 
mysteries of advertising. My last play this week 
is “‘ The Way of the World” at the Birmingham 
Repertory, its first appearance at that famous 
theatre. Congreve is intensely difficult at any 
time, but John Harrison has concentrated very 
wisely on the sound of the play, the rhythms of the 
prose. He has cut to a minimum the period 
decorations, the waving and flourishing, that often 
blur our appreciation in the theatre. 





A SCENE FROM “ TERESA OF AVILA,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE: 
SAINTLINESS AS GOD WILLS IT, NOT BY FORCE OF WILL. 


I shall remember especially the delighted 
tumult of Eileen Beldon’s Lady Wishfort, that 
“old peeled wall,” the quiet accuracy of Bernard 
Hepton and Nancie Jackson as Mirabell and 
Millamant, and John Carlin’s Witwoud as he purrs 
glumly: ‘‘ A messenger, a mule, a beast of burden, 
he has brought me a letter from the fool my 
brother, as heavy as a panegyrick in a funeral 

sermon, or a copy of commendatory 





it in one stroke, the use of the Prioress’s 
hand mirror), and advancing steadily 
to her life’s most testing trial. That is 
the core of the play, the storm over her 
new convent at Seville. Nothing here 


WANNA NWA Vann nnsnennn cee 


is stridently theatrical. Mr. Williamson 


“ RIGOLETTO " (Sadler's Wells).—Verdi’s opera revived. 
“THE SECOND MRS, TANQUERAY” (Pembroke, Croydon).—Pinero “ 
the round,” directed by Brian Oulton. (October 30.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 








(October 26.) 








verses from one poet to another. And 
what's worse, ‘tis as sure a fore- 
runner of the author as an epistle 


: dedicatory.”’ 
in J 


Kawa sn wnnwnnnennnncnee! 


* Heinemann, 1925. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 122: SEEN AT THE MOTOR SHOW? 




















SPEED BUG—WHEN THE CATERPILLARS OF THE WORLD TAKE OVER AT THE WHEEL. 


This photograph, although it looks like a still from a film entitled “ I Carried 
a Monster from Outer Space,”’ does, in fact, show a caterpillar mounting a 
toy car in a garden somewhere in North Carolina. However, in the opinion 
of some, art is always prophetic of things to come and perhaps in the near 
future caterpillars as large as this one seems to be will arrive from extra- 
terrestrial regions to mount cars and buses stuck in traffic jams in the Strand 
and around Trafalgar Square. They may even become fashionable and no 


| 
| 
| 
| 


car at the Motor Show will be without its caterpillar riding on top, rather as 
Roman Empresses would keep pet cheetahs by their side and the Emperor 
Rudolf would wander round the Hradschin Palace leading a young lion on a 
golden chain. However, until these hypothetical caterpillars arrive from 
outer space no one will be able to tell whether they will be satisfied with just 
travelling on the backs of cars or whether they will have even grander 
ambitions and will want to ride on human backs as well. 
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ART AUCTION RECORDS IN NEW YORK; AND A PURCHASE IN LONDON. 


- 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £36,071: “LA GLACE SOLD FOR A RECORD £27,143: “ VALET DE SOLD FOR A RECORD £27,679: “ LES AMOUREUX,” BY 
HAUTE,” BY PIERRE BONNARD (1867-1947), THE TOP PRICE CHAMBRE,” BY CHAIM SOUTINE (1804-1944). IT ALMOST MARC CHAGALL (BORN 1887), ALSO FROM THE JUVILER SALE HELD 
IN THE SALE. (49 by 32} ins.) TREBLED THE EXISTING RECORD. (28} by 16} ins.) IN NEW YORK. (58} by 30) ins.) 
In one of the largest art auction sales held in the United States, the collection of Mr. and | auction prices, there were a number of other ow ing works. These included a Dégas 
Mrs. Adolphe A. Juviler was sold at the Parke-Bernet G Galleries, New York, on October 25. | pastel of a woman with red hair, a Rose Period and a Blue Period Picasso, a particularly 
As sp the highest price was paid for the Bonnard illustrated above, ‘painted in 1914 good Fauvist Dufy (Le Quatorze Juillet), a late Braque still-life and a dramatic, richly- 
and acquired from the artist himself. This was a practice of the Juvilers, who know a great coloured Rouault nude. Sculpture included a Renoir , two pieces by Dégas, a Moore 
number of the leading European artists, personally. Besides the three pictures which broke (“ Internal and External Forms "’) and a Maillol. 


“FAME,” AN ALLEGORICAL FIGURE BY BARNARDO STROZZI (1561-1641), WHICH HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, AND IS ON VIEW IN ROOM 178. 


The latest purchase by the National y ~ is this tk allegorical e, “‘ Fame,” by work had previously been in an English collection where it was attributed to Tiepolo. In 

Strozzi, chased from Mr. Malcolm W: ount Street, W.1., and now on fact, it was probably painted as early as 1630, in Venice, when Strozzi came there from his 
view with other Italian pictures of the same period. ’ The picture has the decorative appear- native Genoa. There is little of his work in England, although his picture, ‘‘ The Concert,” 

ance normally associated with the 18th centyry, and it is probably for this reason that the in the Royal Collection, is normally on view at Hampton Court. (Oil on canvas: 41 by 59} ins.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—XCI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG. 


FIRST OPENED FOR CLASSES IN 1912: THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY, SEEN AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF VICTORIA PEAK. 


The University of Hong Kong was first incorporated in 1911 “ for the promotion 
of Learning, Arts, Science and Research, the provision of Higher Education, 
the conferring of degrees, the development and formation of the character of 
students of all races, nationalities and creeds, and the maintenance of good 


relations with the neighbouring country of China.” ted with it 
was the Hong Kong College of Medicine, which had been founded in 1887. 
From its inception the aim was to maintain the same standard as that of 
universities in Britain, and all instruction was carried on in English. Its 
buildings were set in a beautiful western hillside on Hong Kong Island, a 


40-acre site given by the Government, much of the capital initially required 
being subscribed by local residents. The buildings were damaged and the 
equipment destroyed during the Japanese occupation of 1941-45. In 1948 
the University was re-established, and it has since been greatly expanded. 
It now has a student body numbering 1500, and an annual recurrent expenditure 
of £750,000, of which approximately half is contributed by the Hong Kong 
Government. Most of the students are locally-born Chinese, but many come 
from China, Macao, Singapore, Malaya and India, Borneo, Indonesia, Java, 
Korea, the Philippines, the Seychelles, Ceylon; Thailand and [Continued overleaf. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG: ACTIVITIES | AT THIS ‘VERE IMPRESSIVE. 
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(Above.) 

ONE OF THE MAIN 
PUBLISHING HOUSES 
OF CHINESE CLASSIC- 
AL WORKS: THE 
FLOURISHING UNIVER- 
SITY PRESS 1S ESTAB- 
LISHING A REPUTA- 
TION FOR THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF AUTHORI- 
TATIVE BOOKS ON 
MODERN EAST ASIA. 


(Left.) 

THE LIBRARY WHICH 
HAS APPROXIMATELY 
110,000 VOLUMES IN 
ENGLISH AND 115,000 
IN CHINESE: AT PRE- 
SENT VERY CRAMPED 
IN THE MAIN BUILD- 
ING, IT WILL SHORTLY 
BE MOVED TO A 
MODERN AIR-CONDI- 

TIONED BUILDING. 


(Right. ) 

AN UNDERGRADUATE 
MEMBER OF THE 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
GROUP FROM THE 
STUDENTS’ UNION 
SOCIETY, GIVING A 
LITERARY CLASS FOR 
UN DER-PRIVILEGED 

CHILDREN. 


Continued.} the U.S.A. are also represented. The academic staff number 180; 
of these about 100 are Chinese and about fifty British, the others coming from 
Australia, Canada, America, and many parts of Europe and Asia. This 
cosmopolitanism is appropriate in Hong Kong, itself a cosmopolitan city 
-without race or colour problems. Under its present Vice-Chancellor, Dr. L. T. 
Ride, the University has embarked upon an expansion programme which will 
bring its student numbers to about 2000 by 1966; the population of Hong Kong 
is now about 3,000,000. The central University site has been developed with 
care, retaining its natural beauty and its impressive views of the harbour and 
neighbouring islands. Over the years other sites have been acquired, mostly 


(Left.) 

STUDENTS IN THE 
ZOOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORIES LEARNING 
ABOUT MAMMALIAN 
SKULLS. THE WHALE’S 
SKELETON SUSPENDED 
FROM THE CEILING 
IS THAT OF A YOUNG 
MALE COMMON ROR- 
QUAL WHICH 
STRAYED INTO HONG 
KONG HARBOUR IN 

APRIL 1966. 


(Right.) 
AN ENGINEERING 


PRACTICES IN THE HO 
TUNG WORKSHOP. 
THE LABORATORIES 
AND ENGINEERING 
WORKROOMS ARE 
FULLY EQUIPPED TO 
BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
STANDARDS. cIVIL, 
ELECTRICAL, AND 
MECHANICAL ENGIN- 
EERING GROUPS ARE 
TAUGHT. 


in the area of the teaching hospital, ip aalles Guay die Wie tctand?s saath 
western coast. The buildings range from the colonial red brick style of 1911 
to the modern library which should be completed this year; they all are well 
fitted and equipped to modern standards. As everywhere in Hong Kong, the 

hilly terrain and the scarcity of building land has formed a scene of buildings 
perched on terraces, and the University estate is characterised by steep paths 
winding among the trees between its buildings. Halls of Residence provide 
accommodation for 409 men and 121 women, and there are fifty-two 
residences for staff. Since its foundation, the University has been the only 
major centre of higher education in the Colony. After the [Continued above. 
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UNIVERSITY, WHICH IS BASED ON THE BRITISH METHODS OF EDUCATION. 
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A JUDO CLASS IN ACTION: UNDERGRADUATES EXCEL AT BADMINTON, SWIMMING, TENNIS AND A VARIETY WHERE OVER 500 STUDENTS RESIDE: THE LADY HO TUNG HALL. THIS ARTS STUDENT'S ROOM 
OF SPORTS THAT DEMAND ONLY SMALL SPACE. THE COLONY’S SCHOOLS HAVE RESTRICTED SITES. IN THE HALL OVERLOOKS THE MAGNIFICENT HARBOUR. 


Continued.| establishment of the 
People’s Government on the Chinese 
mainland in 1949, there was some 
discussion of the University’s teach- 
ing Arts and Science courses in 
Chinese in the new circumstances, 
as well as in English, as access to 
the mainland universities was now 
restricted and unpopular. It was 
not fougd possible to do this without 
prejudice to the British standards 
the University had achieved, and the 
problem of teaching in Chinese is 
likely to be met by the foundation 
of a second university in the federa- 
ting of certain colleges established 
during the last decade by refugee 
teachers and students. The demand 
for university education on the 
Western model is, however, still 
greater than the University can pro- 
vide, and further expansion beyond 
the present plans will probably prove 
necessary. The University to-day 
has Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine and Engineering and Architec- 
ture. It has been a member 
of the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth since 
the establishment of that body. 
Its medical degrees [Continued overleaf. 


4 
{ (Right.) UNDERGRADUATES IN THE ATTRAC- 
TIVE LADY HO TUNG HALL WHICH WAS A 
GIFT FROM SIR ROBERT HO TUNG, A MAJOR 
BENEFACTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


: A YOUNG ZOOLOGIST IS UNDER SUPERVISION. THE SCIENCE FACULTY, WHICH NOW HAS OVER 
™ -TABLE DINING ” FEATURE OF : 
mepee: ro ne at CoMmenTTES To D 220 STUDENTS, HAS PRODUCED OVER 200 B.SC. AND M.SC. GRADUATES SINCE 1950. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG: 
IMPORTANT BUILDINGS. 























































































































PRESENT AND FUTURE: THE CHEMISTRY BUILDING WAS COMPLETED IN 1963 AND THE 
BUILDINGS UNDER CONSTRUCTION ARE THE LIBRARY AND STUDENTS’ UNION. 
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IS SITUATED BENEATH A TYPICALLY STEEP HONG KONG TERRAIN. 
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COMPLETED IN 1966. ST. JOHN'S IS AN ANGLICAN COLLEGE. 
. ] are recognised by the General Medical Council as a qualification 
practise, and professional recognition is given to the civil engineering 


UNDER THE HOT SUN OF HONG KONG: UNDERGRADUATES STOP TO CHAT 
ON THE STEEP STEPS UP TO ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 


publishes in many instances jointly with the Oxford University Press, now 
has a list of over seventy titles. The celebration of the University’s Golden 
Jubilee during 1961,includes meetings of the Executive Council of the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth; domestic cele- 
brations largely organised by the guild of graduates ; the reception of delegates 
from universities abroad ; and a learned Congress with symposia on historical, 
archaeological and linguistic studies on Southern China, South-East Asia 
and the Hong Kong region. 
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OME. books, one feels almost certain, 
will turn out to be “ clearways.”’ 

All one can look forward to is a hard, fast 
drive from one end to the other, with no 
temptation to pause and admire the 
scenery on either side, and with the sole 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


retired Scottish schoolmaster, using as a 
stimulus his memories of the names of 
boys whom he has taught, as they appear 
in a Roll of Honour of those who fell in the 
Second World War. All this is nicely inter- 
spersed with life as the schoolmaster leads 








purpose of reaching the end of this 

stage of the journey as soon as possible. Now, for 
some reason or another—I can only presume a 
temporary black-out or lapse of memory, unless I 
have indeed been so unfortunate as not to have 
read any of Mr. Gerald Durrell’s work before—I 
took up his THz WuisperinG Lanp with the 
vague idea that just such a profitless, sharply- 
accelerated drive awaited me. How wrong I was, 
and what a delightful surprise this book turned 
out to be! This is quite one of the best animal 
books that I have ever read, and I urge all my 
readers to get it for themselves, and to enjoy 
Mr. Durrell’s exquisite and gently humorous 
approach to the animal kingdom, as well as his 
appreciation of human beings and his faultless prose. 

The author took a journey to the Patagonian 
territories of the Argentine, and to the tropical 
district of Jujuy, in order to collect specimens 
for his private zoo in the Channel Islands. He 
collected not only animals but also some altogether 
delightful human personalities such as Luna, the 
small man of song; Helmuth and his charming 
wife Edna, so prodigal with gin; and, above all, 
the immensely fat woman taking her first air 
flight, who screamed with delight at the air pockets. 
These, with the Argentine customs officials, the 
helpful peasants, and the Hungarian expatriate 
with his memories and his courage, would have 
made a first-class book in themselves. 

But the animals are the point. There was the 
parrot which, when implored by its owner to 
demonstrate its speaking powers, at last drawled 
“hijo de puta.” There was the orange-rumped 
agouti, “‘a large rodent with dark eyes, slender 
legs and the disposition of a racehorse suffering 
from an acute nervous breakdown.” Of the latter, 
Mr. Durrell writes: 

When I lifted the sacking off the front of the 
agouti’s cage she leapt straight oP into the air, and 
landed with a crash in her straw , quivering in every 
limb, with the expression of an elderly virgin who, 
after years of looking under the bed, has at last found 
a man there. 

There were the hairy armadillos—and here 
again I must quote Mr. Durrell: 

Frequently they could be seen right down on the 
seashore, trotting briskly along the tide line, looking 
like small rotund colonels on a Bournemouth sea-front, 
imbibing the health-giving ozone, though they would 
occasionally il the illusion by stopping to have a 
light snack off a dead crab, a thing I have never seen 
a colonel do. (Nor I indeed !) 

There were the elephant seals, “ lying about 
the beach in attitudes of relaxed abandon, dis- 
playing about as much boisterousness as could be 
expected from a convention of dropsy sufferers 
having a chess tournament in a Turkish bath.” 

I could go on in this vein for ever—and so, 
happily for us all, can Mr. Durrell. Do not on any 
account miss this book. 

Now let me turn to some novels, of which I 
seem to have a full bag this week. A new Evelyn 
Waugh is always something of an event, though I 
confess that I have never been able to get on very 
well with the series about Crouchback and the 
Halberdiers. The conclusion of this saga, UNcon- 
DITIONAL SURRENDER seems to me to suffer from 
the same defects as I observed in its two predeces- 
sors. The great quality which we all associate 
with Mr. Waugh is crispness, and these novels are 
not crisp. I do not mean to say that they are 
altogether lacking in neat absurdity, whether in 
situation or in dialogue, but eveything that happens 
to Guy Crouchback seems to happen in sad semi- 
tones, and he sinks, in this last panel of the 
triptych, palely into a pale kind of despair. He is, 
of course, the kind of man who would remarry his 
unfaithful wife just because she was having a baby 
by someone else and was also broke, and his wife 
is also the kind of person who would accept 
Catholicism with the kind of insouciant gaiety of 
which Crouchback himself is quite incapable. 
He is the butt of all butts when it comes to dealing 
with the mad shibboleths of the War Office and of 
Service life, and these qualities do not desert him. 
There could, I su , have been no end for 
Crouchback but this sad sunset. All the same, I 
do not call it vintage Waugh. Davi 

I have frequently deplored, as militating 
against my own comfort and my ability to indulge 
in other occupations, the persistent tendency of 
novelists to write at inordinate length. yet I will 
strongly recommend F. Van yck Mason’s 
ManiLa GALLEOoN. For all its vast and voluminous 
size, this novel never ceases to be exciting, colourful 
and occasionally horrible. It is based on close 
historical research into Anson's round the 
world in the 1740s, as commodore of a British 


squadron instructed to harry the Spaniards in 
Spanish America, and if possible to capture the 
great treasure ship, the Manila galleon, the “ prize 
of all the oceans.’’ My lords of the Admiralty chose 
to man Anson’s ships with gaol-birds, pressed men, 
and Chelsea pensioners masquerading as marines. 
The sufferings of the squadron were indescribable. 
There were wrecks, mutiny and cannibalism. There 
was heroism, too, and a return to England in 
triumph. As fine a historical novel as you will 
find in a summer's day. 

In quite a different context, John Hearne has 
written a really good story about life in his 
mythical West Indian island of Cayuna, LAND oF 
THE Livinc. This is by no means the run-of-the- 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


Mr keen players know that the position on the 
left here cannot be won by ite as any 


attempt to close in on Black’s king by his own 
results in stalemate: 


Black has only to oscillate his king between his 
KR8 and his KN7 and White can never successfully 
queen the pawn. 

The position on the right, on the con , is 
easily won for White, in spite of his initial difficulties. 
He retreats his bi , say, to K4, then answers 
1.... K-Br by 2. B-Qs, after which Black cannot 
prevent 3. K-N7 and 4. P—R8 (Q). 

uently, whenever an ending begins to loom 
up in which the player in the ascendancy is left with 
a rook’s pawn and a bishop which does not command 
the pawn’'s queening square, a race develops: can the 
defending king get there in time ? 
Black ° 
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: In this pendant position, one move only by 
§ White forces a win; against any other, Black can 
SS draw. Only by striving, with determination, to find 
this one winning move or, at least, satisfying yourself 
= why all others are i uate, can you y appre- 
3 ciate the simple charm of the play. s 
m4 The move must be a bishop move otherwise Black, § 
.... K-N8, wins the pawn and ensures the draw 


PATATATAIALAL 


wn queens. 
was the only move ? 
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ATI ATALAL TATA! / / WATA. 


mill documentary about oppressed coloured peoples 
and evil whites. All Mr. Hearne’s characters are 
real people, with the usual mixture of goodness 
and badness—the most interesting in this instance 
being a dedicated revolutionary preacher and his 
generous, loving if exasperated daughter. The 
story is told by a German Jew who has taken 
English nationality, and has his own problems. 
Yet another book not to miss. 

Two more novels struck me as being of unusual 
excellence. The first is Eric Linklater’s Rott or 


it now, with the death of his old tyrant of 
a headmaster, and with the re-appearance of a 
formerly successful novelist who flings several 
large stones into the millpond of scholastic retire- 
ment. There is a lyricism about Mr. Linklater’s 
prose which I have always admired, and which 
lends added point to the melancholy charm and 
humour of this book. 

Miss Muriel Spark uses quite a different idiom. 
In THe Prime oF Miss JEAN Bropie, she traces 
the influence of an eccentric and strong-minded 
schoolmistress in Edinburgh on her “set.” 
Curiously, the style reminds me of that of Ivy 
Compton Burnett. It is not quite satirical, 
certainly not farce, and the faint air of St. Trinian’s 
which surrounds these girls is no stronger than 
that which may be observed—lI write as a father— 
in most young ladies of their age and upbringing. 
Miss Brodie—remember that she is, as she con- 
stantly reminds the girls, ‘‘ in her prime ’’—takes 
them more fully into her confidence about her 
love life than is usual in such circumstances. 
Finally one of them betrays her, politically rather 
than sexually (for Miss Brodie is a fascist), to the 
disapproving headmistress. Here is another book 
which is as unusual as it is delightful. 

I cannot say the same ot Alan Sillitoe’s epic 
of grubby life between the wars in Nottingham and 
after the war in Malaya, Key To THE Door. 
To misquote—or rather, to misapply Browning in 
a wholly unworthy manner: ‘ What, they lived 
once thus in Venice, where the dogs were the 
kings ?”’ Yes, I dare say they did, but Mr. Sillitoe 
is imbued with the modern fallacy that grubbiness 
makes a novel by itself, without shape, form or 
recognisable purpose. 

As to John Wyndham’s ConsipER HER Ways, 
if you can $tomach a collection of short stories all 
based on vagaries in the space-time continuum, 
you may enjoy these fantasies. I did not—except 
for one pleasant story about a devil who proves 
to be an out-of-date and clumsy tempter. 

Back to non-fiction with Alexander McKee’s 
THE GOLDEN WRECK, the story of the loss of the 
treasure-ship Royal Charter in 1859, in the worst 
hurricane ever experienced in the British Isles. 
She was wrecked within 50 yards of the shore, 
and there was an exceedingly disagreeable postscript 
about the behaviour of the neighbouring villagers. 

I have left myself too short of space to do 
justice to three other good books. Every lover of 
wine should read Rupert Croft-Cooke’s MADEIRA, 
an account which gives the history of the island 
only to form a background to that of its excellent 
wine. (If all history were written on this splendid 
principle, there would be fewer H-bombs !) 

Liquor can both elevate the human mind and 
reduce it to bondage. Kenneth Allsop’s THE 
BooTLeGcGeErs is an accurate and highly depressing 
narrative of the worst fourteen years in Chicago's 
history, when gangsters and racketeers ran the 
city and shot each other down in broad daylight. 
Mr. Allsop proves, to my mind, an even more 
depressing case, that it was not only the eighteenth 
amendment that caused the gangsters to flourish. 
There is something in the American temperament 
of immature moral blindness which leads to worship 
of an Al Capone as though he were Robin Hood. 

Lastly let me give a great welcome to the third 
volume in the Macdonald Illustrated Library, 
GEOGRAPHY, a lavishly illustrated study of “ our 
planet, its people and its resources.” A good, if 
premature, Christmas present for theinquiring child. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE JAGUAR £-7YPE. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Ww the Jaguar E-type made its début at the Geneva Motor Show in 

March it created a sensation by reason of its strikingly modern appear- 
ance, its extremely high performance and its remarkably low price. It is 
fundamentally a two-seater sports car, a logical development of the D-type 
competition car, but it has nothing of the rather stark character sometimes 
associated with sports cars and is built to Grand Touring specification, with 
comfortable upholstery and interior trim, and winding framed glass windows 
It is, in fact, offered in two forms, as a coupé or as an open two-seater with a 
close fitting soft-top or hood, to which an optionally extra glass-fibre hard- 
top can be fitted when the hood is in the folded position. 

In design the Jaguar E-type is unusual because the body shell is a welded 
steel hull extending back from the front bulkhead to a rear cross-member, 
and the final drive and independent rear suspension assembly is carried by a 
separate subframe attached to the hull by four rubber mountings. At the 
front of the bulkhead another subframe carries the engine, the front suspension 
assembly and the steering assembly, and is attached to the bulkhead at six 
points. Joining the very strong and rigid scuttle structure and the rear cross- 
member are two deep box section sills. A forward extension from the front 
subframe carries the radiator and the hinged nose section or bonnet, which 
hinges up and can be completely removed if desired 
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As the maximum power is 265 b.h.p. at 5500 r.p.m., giving a power- 
weight ratio of 212 b.h.p. per ton, the response to the accelerator is naturally 
startling. From rest, acceleration to 30 m.p.h. takes only 2.7 secs., to 
60 m.p.h. only 7.1 secs., and to 100 m.p.h. but 16 secs. There are probably 
few roads in the United Kingdom where the maximum of 150 m.p.h. could 
safely be attempted, except possibly at the crack of dawn, but the ease and 
frequency with which speeds in excess of the three figures can be reached is 
amazing, and at 115 m.p.h. the E-type was still accelerating willingly, and 
with astonishingly little mechanical noise, although with a pleasing, and by 
no means noisy, hum from the twin exhausts 

Even more impressive than the sheer performance available is the general 
handling and the road holding. The steering by rack and pinion is light and 
precise, and practically neutral, and the great power available helps the 
car in a fast bend, although suddenly lifting one’s foot off the accelerator 
will produce a degree of oversteer. 

The independent front and rear suspension gives a very comfortable 
ride, and at the same time keeps the Dunlop RS5 tyres “ glued to the road." 
The normal pressures for speeds up to 130 m.p.h. of 23 lb. per sq. in. for the 
fronts and 25 lb. per sq. in. for the rears were used. Even on fast bends 
at the three-figure speeds the car gives the impression of running on rails, 
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CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE NEW JAGUAR SPORTS CAR, THE E-TYPE OPEN TWO-SEATER WHICH, AS COLONEL CLEASE FOUND, WAS “ JUST AS EASY TO DRIVE AS ANY 


FAMILY SALOON.” 


An overall picture of the size of the car can be gathered from the following 
dimensions of the open two-seater with soft top, which I used for a week in town 
and country: wheelbase 8 ft., track 4 ft. 2 ins., overall length 14 ft. 7% in., width 
5 ft. 5} ins., height 3 ft. 104 ins. and weight 25 cwt. with a practically full tank. 

It is obvious that the E-type does not appeal to the family motorist and 
is not intended to, and frankly its low build and the presence of the deep sills 
standing up above floor-level make it difficult to enter or leave the car grace- 
fully. That, however, is of little or no moment to enthusiastic drivers for 
whom the car certainly has a strong attraction. 

But, once in the driving seat I found it very comfortable for my average 
inches. Indeed, the driving position could hardly have been improved as 
far as I am concerned, for I like a straight-arm position, and having adjusted 
the seat to give it, I found the pedals within comfortable reach and the 
lower arc of the wood-rimmed steering wheel nicely cleared my thighs with the 
wheel adjusted to its lowest position. A six-footer, however, had insufficient 
leg clearance, and sat too high for good visibility and adequate head room 
with the hood erected. If the wheel was adjusted to clear his thighs it was 
then rather too high for comfort. 

For me visibility was excellent over the long bonnet, and the instruments 
could be seen at a glance. The switches also were within easy reach. The 
choke control is a lever sliding in a vertical quadrant on the left of the r.p.m. 
indicator and it gave instant starting. A warning light to remind the driver 
that it is in use is a good feature, so also is a warning light to denote that the 
handbrake is on, the same light also indicating a low brake fluid level if it 
glows with the ignition switched on and the handbrake fully off. 

I took over the car in the centre of Birmingham during the rush hour, 
but the smoothness and flexibility of the 3.8-litre 6-cylinder engine are such 
that it is just as easy to drive as any family saloon. Even on top gear of 
3.31 to 1 it pulls steadily at so low a speed as 15 m.p.h. The clutch pedal has 
rather a long travel and the gear lever calls for firm handling, but the gear-box 
gives easy changes, although one can beat the synchromesh in fast changes, 
and is quiet running. The gear ratios are well chosen and give approximately 
40 m.p.h. on first, over 70 m.p.h. on second, and over 100 m.p.h. on third. 


(Price £1480, plus £679 11s. 5d. P.T. Fixed-head coupé (1560, plus £711 18s. 14. P.T.) 


so steady is it and so precisely does it remain on course, even suddenly 
encountered bad patches failing to affect the comfort or the roadholding 
Anti-roll bars at front and rear effectively prevent any noticeable roll. The 
front suspension is by wishbone linkage and torsion bars, and at the rear 
there are two coil springs surrounding telescopic dampers at each side, the 
wheels being located laterally by the half-shafts and transverse links below 
them, and fore-and-aft by radius rods. 

Performance such as the E-type provides would be useless without brakes 
to match. The Dunlop disc brakes are applied through a servo and give one 
every confidence, for the front and rear brakes have separate circuits and 
master cylinders; they are powerful but smooth, and show no signs of fading, 
however badly they may be misused. No manual adjustment is necessary 
because friction pad wear is taken up automatically. The rear discs are 
mounted on the drive shafts close up to the differential, so that they do not 
represent unsprung weight. 

There are many other unusual technical features, such as the Lucas 
electrically-driven fan controlled by a thermostat according to the tempera- 
ture of the water in the radiator, and the Lucas submerged petrol pump 
which runs continuously and obviates any possibility of vapour lock. 

The interior is nicely furnished and there is ample elbow and shoulder room 
for both driver and passenger. The bucket seats are upholstered in leather 
over foam rubber and proved quite comfortable on a long run, but could be 
improved by the squabs giving more support to the small of the back. There 
is useful space behind the seats for the small impedimenta of travel, and the 
tail locker provides good luggage space. The locker lid is released by a 
control behind the driving seat, and the bonnet by a control beneath the 
fascia, although it is also secured by a key-operated lock at the lower edge 
on each side. 

Altogether, the Jaguar E-type is a remarkable car by any standards, for 
not only is it very powerful but at the same time extremely controllable, 
while its handling and road manners are exemplary. Perhaps even more 
surprising is the fact that it can be produced at the low basic figure of £1480, 
which purchase tax raises to {2159 11s. 5d 
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Admired the whole 


world over... 


Roamer the leading 
Swiss watch ! 


The 12 ROAMER features: 


Slim, stylish appearance 
Accuracy 
Waterproof to a depth of 330 feet 
No condensation even in extreme 
temperature fluctuations 

four patents 
High-grade steel case 
Unbelievably hardwearing, immune to 
Antimagnetic 

Shock protected 

Unbreakable spring 

Repair service in 137 countries 


ROAMER 


Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 


Distributors in Great Britain— 


ROAMER WATCHES (England) LIMITED, 
Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
DISTILLERS 
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Timeless 


Timeless Balkan Sobranie. Unwaveringly unchanged since 
the spacious days of Edwardian London. The same dedicated 
care, the same choice tobaccos are still lavished on this unique 
mixture—bringing you the same majestic contentment now 
as then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture remains a wise 
tobacco .. . a rich and satisfying tobacco . . . a subtle blend 
of matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool and slow- 
smoking to the last shred. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 6/9 the ounce 


cac 46 
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Many compete, but the lacrels are won by 
the man who best blends skill and judge- 
ment to achieve that hi standard of 
- ity which marks the perfectionist. 
» too, the quality and supremacy of 
Langs .. . . a fine, distinctive whisky, 
blended to mellow perfection. 
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CHURCH C# ENGLAND 


CHILOREN’ 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL. KENMINGTON, LONDON $6.11 
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from £114 return 


Book throug’: your travel agent or phone :- 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 
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A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


Fem by 7 


Spake 
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Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MA RT N MAGES OF LONDON cn 


r onditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed : he cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by . as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in fact . . . because rigid safety 
regulations say that ten minutes flying time, ten miles of lateral space and one 
thousand feet of vertical space shall separate all aircraft all the time they are using 
the air lanes. Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying . . . magnify their 
size . . . increase their speeds . . . and the problem of separation becomes difficult 
indeed. Obviously, accurate instrumentation, advanced electronics and even more : 
advanced navigational aids are of paramount importance. In these three directions 
alone, Ferranti are making significant contributions to Britain’s progress in the air. 


Airpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; Tran- 
sistorised control units; Artificial horizons; Missile Guid- 
ance and Control Systems; Inertial navigation systems; 
Machine tool control systems; Silicon semi-conductor 





: ; devices for controis; Power supplies; Instruments and 
First into the Future Radar; Electronic computers and systems. 4 


FERRANT! LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GRISONS SWITZERLAND 6.200 Fr. 


IN JANUARY 
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A wine of charm 





and distinction everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


A Langonbach Hock 
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BOOTH'S 


STANDARD SIZES, ALSO HALF AND QUARTER FLASKS FOR THE POCKET @ BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
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